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RS. LEE: is quite 
fortunate with her 
daughters, remark- 
ed a visitor to Mrs. 
Wyman, whose old- 
est child, a well 
grown girl of fifteen, 
aw was sitting by. 

es; Kate and Harriet went off in good time. 
She has only Fanny left.” 

** Who is to be married this winter.” 

** Fanny ?”? 

‘* She is engaged to Henry Florence.” 

**Indeed! And she is only just turned of six- 
teen. How fortunate, truly! Some people have 
their daughters on their hands until they are two 
or three-and-twenty, when the chances for good 
matches are very low: J was only sixteen when J 
was married.” 

** You?” 

“Certainly; and then I had rejected two or 
three young men. ‘There is nothing like early 
marriages, depend upon it, Mrs. Clayton. They 
always turn out the best. ‘The most desirable 
young men take their pick of the youngest girls, 
and leave the older ones for second-rate claimants.”’ 

** Do you hear that, Anna?’ Mrs. Clayton said, 
laughing, as she turned to Mrs. Wyman’s daugh- 
**T hope you will not remain a moment later 





“ec 


ter. 


than your mother did upon the maiden list.’ 
Anna blushed slightly, but did not reply. 
VOL. xxx.—l 


What 


had been said, however, made its impression on 
her mind. She felt that to be engaged early was 
a matter greatly to be desired. 

‘*My mother was married at sixteen, and here 
am I fifteen, and without a lover.” So thought 
Anna, as she paused over the page of a new novel, 
some hours after she liad listened to the conversa- 
tion that passed between her mother and Mrs, 
Clayton, and mused of love and matrimony. 

From that time, Anna Wyman was another girl. 
The sweet simplicity of manner, the unconscious 
innocence peculiar to her age, gradually vanisher’. 
Her eye, that was so clear and soft with the light 
of girlhood’s pleasant fancies, grew earnest ‘and 
restless, and, at times, “intensely bright. The 
whole expression of her countenance was new. It 
was no longer a placid sky, with scarce a cloud 
floating in its quiet depths, but changeful as April, 
with its tears and smiles blending in strange beauty. 
Her heart, that had long beat tranquilly, would 
now bound at a thought, and send the bright crim- 
son to her cheek—would flutter at the sight of the 
very individual whom she, a short time before, 
could meet without a single wave ruffling the sur- 
face of her feelings. ‘The woman had suddenly 
displaced the girl; a sisterly regard, that pure af- 
fection which an innocent maiden’s heart has for 
all around her, had expired on the altar where was 
kindling up the deep passion called love. And yet 
Anna Wyman had not reached her sixteenth year. 

All at once, she became restless, capricicus, un- 
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happy: She had been at school up to this period, 
but now insisted that she was too old for that; her 
mother seconded this view of the matter, and her 
father, a man of pretty good sense, had to yield. 

‘“*We must give Anna a party, now,” Mrs. 
Wyman said, after their daughter had left school. 

** Why so ?’? asked the father. 

** Oh—because it is time that she was beginning 
to come out.”’ 

** Come out, how ?” 

**You are stupid, man. Come out in the list 
of young ladies. Go into company.” 

** But she is a mere child, yet—not sixteen.”’ 

‘** Not sixteen! And how old was J, pray, when 
you married me ?”’ 

The husband did not reply. 

** How old was I, Mr. Wyman?” 

** About sixteen, I believe.”’ 

*“ Well; and was I a mere child ?”’ 

‘*You were rather young to marry, at least,’ 
Mr. Wyman ventured to say. This remark was 
made rather too feelingly. 

**Too young to marry!” ejaculated the wife, in 
a tone of surprise and indignation—‘‘too young to 
marry; and my husband to say so, too! Mr. 
Wyman, do you mean to intimate—do you mean 
to say ?—Mr. Wyman, what do you mean by that 
remark ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,’ soothingly replied the 
husband; ‘‘ only that I—~” 

** What ?”” 


“That I don’t, as a general thing, approve of ; 


very early marriages. ‘The character of a young 
lady is not formed before twenty-one or two; nor 
has she gained that experience and knowlege of 
the world that will enable her to choose with 
wisdom.” 

‘*You don’t pretend to say that my character 
was not formed at sixteen?” This was accompa- 
nied by a threatening look. 

Whatever his thoughts were, Mr. Wyman took 

care not to express them. He merely said— 

‘“*T believe, Margaret, that I haven’t volunteered 
any allusion to you.”’ 

‘* Yes, but youdon’t approve of early marriages.” 

** True.” 

** Well, didn’t I marry at sixteen? And isn’t 
your opinion a reflection upon your wife ?”’ 

‘* Circumstances alter cases,”’ smilingly returned 
Mr. Wyman. ‘‘ Few women at sixteen were like 

. Very certainly your daughter is not.” 

** There I differ with you, Mr. Wyman. I be- 
lieve our Anna would make as good a wife now as 
I did at sixteen. She is as much of a woman in 
appearance; her mind is more matured, and her 
education advanced far beyond what mine was. 
She deserves a good husband, and must have one 
before the lapse of another year.” 

“How can you talk so, Margaret? For my 
part, I do not wish to see her married for at least 
five years.” 

‘** Preposterous! I wouldn’t give a cent for a 
marriage that takes place afier seventeen or 
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eighteen. They are always indifferent affairs, and 
rarely ever turn out well. The earlier the better, 
depend upon it. First love and first lover, is my 
motto.” 

‘* Well, Margaret, I suppose you will have these 
matters all your own way; but I don’t agree with 
you for all.’ 

** Anna must have a party.’ 

** You can do as you like.” 

‘* But you must assent to it.’ 

‘* How can I do that, if I don’t approve ?” 

‘*But you must approve.” 

And Mrs. Wyman persevered until she made 
him approve—at least do so apparently. And soa 
party was given to Anna, at which she was intro- 
duced to several dashing young men, whose atten- 
tions almost turned her young head. In two weeks 
she had a confidante, a young lady named Clara 
Spenser, not much older than herself. The pro- 
gress already made by Anna in love matters, will 
appear in the following conversation, held in secret 
with Clara. 

‘* Did you say Mr. Carpenter had been to see 
you since the party ?”? asked Clara. 

‘** Yes, indeed,’’ was the animated reply. 

‘*He’s a love of a man!—the very one of all 
others that I would set my cap for, if there was 
any hope. But you will, no doubt, carry him off.’ 

Anna coloured to the temples, half with confu- 
sion and half with delight. 

“*He used to pay attention to Jane Sherman, 
I’m told.” 

** Yes; but you’ve cut her out entirely. Didn’t 
you notice how unhappy she seemed at the party 
whenever he was with you ?”’ 

““No; was she?” 

‘Oh, yes; every body noticed it. But you can 
carry off all of her beaux; she’s a mere drab of a 
girl. And, besides, she’s getting on the old maids’ 
list; I’m told she’s more than twenty.” 

** She is??? 

** It’s true.” 

‘Oh, dear; there’s no fear of her, then. If I 
were to go over sixteen before I got married, I 


> should be frightened to death.” 


‘* Suppose Carpenter offers himself ?’’ 

‘**T hope he won’t just yet.” 

“ Why ?” 

‘*T want two or three strings to my bow. It 
would be dangerous to reject one unless I had 
another in my eye.” 

**Reject? Nonsense! 
an offer?” 

‘*My mother had three offers before she was 
sixteen, and rejected two of them.’ 

** Was she married so early ?” 

‘* Oh, yes; she was a wife at sixteen, and I’m 
not going to be a day later, if possible. I’d like 
to decline three offers and get married into the bar- 
gain before a year passes. Wouldn’t that be ad- 
mirable? It would be something to boast of all 
my life.” 

Pretty well advanced !—the reader no doubt ex- 


Why should you reject 
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claims; and so our young lady certainly was. 
When a very young girl gets into love matters, she 
**does them up,” as the saying is, quite fast; she 
doesn’t mince matters, at all. A maiden of twenty 
is cooler, more thoughtful and more cautious. She 
thinks a good deal, and is very careful how she 
lets any one—even her confidante, if she should 
happen to haye one, (which is doubtful)—know 
much beyond her mere external thoughts. Four 
or five years make a good deal of difference in 
these things. But this need hardly have been said. 

** You are going to Mrs. Ashton’s on Wednes- 
day evening, of course?’’ said Clara Spenser to 
Anna, on visiting her one morning, some weeks 
after the introduction to Carpenter had taken place. 

‘* Oh, certainly ; their soirées, I’m told, are ele- 
gant affairs.’ 

‘*Indeed they are; I’ve been to two of them. 
Fine music, pleasant company, and so much free- 
dom of intercourse —oh, they are delightful !”’ 

** Did you ever see Mr. Carpenter there ?” 

** Oh, yes; he always attends.”’ 

‘*T shall enjoy myself highly.’ 

‘*That you will—the young men are so atten- 
tive.”? 

Wednesday night soon came round, and Anna 
was permitted to go, unattended by either of her 
parents, to the so-called soirée at Mrs. Ashton’s. 
As she had hoped and believed, Carpenter was 
there. His attentions to her were constant and 
flattering ; he poured many compliments into her 
ears, talking to her all the time in a low, musical 
tone. Anna’s heart fluttered in her bosom with 
pleasure ; she felt that she had made a conquest. 
But the fact of bringing so charming a young man 
to her feet, and that so speedily, quickened her 
pride, and made it seem the easiest thing in the 
world to be able to reject three lovers and yet be 
engaged, or even married, at sixteen. 

Besides Carpenter, there was another present 
who saw attractions about Anna Wyman. He 
wore a moustache, and made quite a dashing ap- 
pearance. In the language of many young ladies, 
who admired him, he was an elegant- looking 
young man—just the one to be proud of as a beau. 
His name was Elliott. 

As soon as he could get access to the ear of the 
young and inexperienced girl, he charmed it with 
a deeper charm than Carpenter had been able to 
impart. She felt almost like one within a magic 
circle. His eye fascinated her, and his voice mur- 
mured in her ear like low, sweet music. 

A short time before parting from her, he said— 
‘* Miss Wyman, may I have the pleasure of calling 
upon you at your father’s house ?” 

**Oh, yes, sir; I shall be most happy to see 
you.’ She spoke with feeling. 

‘*Then I shall visit you frequently. In your 
society I promise myself much happiness.’’ 

Anna’s eyes fell to the floor, and the colour 
deepened on her cheek. When she looked up, 


Elliott was gazing steadily in her face, with an ex- 
pression of admiration and love. 
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Her heart was lost. Carpenter, that love of a 
man, was not thought of—or, only as one of her 
rejected lovers. 

When Anna laid her head upon her pillow that 
night, it was not to sleep. Her mind was too full 
of pleasant images, central to all of which was the 
elegant, accomplished, handsome Mr. Elliott. He 
had, she conceived, as good as offered himself, and 
she, much as she wished to reject three lovers be- 
fore she accepted one, felt strongly inclined to 
accept him, and so end the matter. 

Now, who was Mr. Thomas Elliott? A few 
words will portray him. Mr. Elliott was twenty- 
six; he kept a store in the city; had been in busi- 
ness for some years, but was not very successful. 
His habits of life were not good; his principles 
had no sound, moral basis. He was, in fact, just 
the man to make a silly child like Anna Wyman 
wretched for life. But why did he seek for one like 
her? ‘That is easily explained. Mr. Wyman was 
reputed to be pretty well off in the world, and Mr. 
Elliott’s affairs were in rather a precarious condi- 
tion; but he managed to keep so good a face upon 
the matter, that none suspected his real condition. 

After visiting Anna for a shori time, he offered 
his hand. If it had not been that her sixteenth 
birthday was so near, Anna would have declined 
the offer, for Thomas Elliott did not grow dearer 
to her every day. There were young men whom 
she liked much better; and if they had only come 
forward and presented their claims to favour, she 
would have declined the offer. But time was 
rapidly passing away. Anna was ambitious of 
being engaged before she was sixteen, and married, 
if possible. Her mother had rejected two offers, 
and she was anxious to do as much. Here wes a 
chance for one rejection—but was she sure of 
another offer in time? No! There was the diffi- 
culty. For some days she debated the question, 
and then laid it before her mother. Mrs. Wyman 
consulted her husband, who did not much like 
Elliott; but the mother felt the necessity of an early 
marriage, and overruled all objections. Her advice 
to Anna was to accept the offer, and it was accepted 
accordingly. 

A fond, wayward child of sixteen may chance to 
marry and do well, spite of all the drawbacks she 
will meet; but this is only in case she happen to 
marry a man of good sense, warm affections and 
great kindness and forbearance. He can bear with 
her as a father bears with a capricious child; can 
forgive much and love much. But give the happi- 
ness of such a creature into the keeping of a cold, 
narrow-minded, selfish, petulant man, and her cup 
will soon run over. Bitter, indeed, will be her lot 
in life. , 

Just such a man was Thomas Elliott. He had 
sought only his own p!easures, and had owned no 
law but his own will. For more than ten years he 
had been living without other external restraints 
than those social laws that all must observe who 
desire to keep a fair reputation. He came in when 
he pleased and went out when he pleased. He re- 
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quired service from all, and gave it to none—that 
is, so far as he needed service he exacted it from 
those under him, but was not in the habit of ma- 
king personal sacrifices for the sake of others. 
Thus, his natural selfishness was confirmed. When 
he married, it was with an end to the good he 
should derive from the union—not from a generous 
desire to make another happy in himself. Anra was 
young, vivacious, and more than erdinarily intelli- 
gent and pretty. There was much about her that 
was attractive, and Elliott really imagined that he 
loved her; but it was himself that he loved in her 
fascinating qualities. “hese were all to minister 
to his pleasure. He never once thought of devoting 
himself to her happiness. 

On the night of the wedding, which took place 
soon after Anna’s sixteenth birthday, the bride was 
in that bewildered state of mind which destroys all 
the rational perceptions of the mind. Her whole 
soul was in a pleasing tumult, and yet, she did not 
feel happy; and why? Spite of the solemn pro- 
mise she had made to love and honour her husband 
above all men, she felt that there were others whom 
she could have loved and honoured more than him, 
But this, reason told her, 

They had not presented themselves, and 
They could be nothing to her—he must be 


were they in his place. 
was folly. 
he had. 

every thing. 
great point, and that had been gained. This thought, 
whenever it crossed her mind, would cause her to 


To secure a husband early was the 


look around upon her maiden companions with 
proud self-complacency. They were still upon the 
shores of expectancy. She had launched her boat 
upon the sunny sea of matrimony, and was already 
moving steadily away under a pleasant breeze. 

Alas! young bride. 
altar of sacrifice. 
siding there. Little do they dream, who have led 
thee, poor lamb! garlanded with flowers to that 
altar, how innocent, how true, how good a heart 
they were offering up upon its strange fires. But they 
will know in time, and thou wilt know when it is 
too late. 

Two years from the period of their marriage, 
Elliott and his wife were seated in a small room 
moderately well furnished. 
in a chair with arms folded, and his chin resting on 
his bosom. His face was contracted into a gloomy 
scowl. Anna, who looked pale and troubled, was 
sewing and touching with her foot a cradle in 
which was a babe. The little one seemed restless. 
Every now and then it would start and moan, or 
cry out. After a time it awoke and commenced 
screaming. ‘The mother lifted it from the cradle 
and tried to hush it upon her bosom, but the babe 
still cried on. It was evidently in pain. 

**Confound you! why don’t you keep that child 
quiet ?”?—exclaimed the husband, impatiently cast- 


Thy hymenial altar is an 
Love is not the deity who is pre- 


He was leaning back 


ing at the same time an angry look upon his wife. 

Anna made no reply, but turned half away from 
him, evidently to conceal the tears that suddenly 
started from her eyes, and strove more earnestly to 
quiet the child. In this she soon succeeded. 
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**T believe you let her ery on purpose, whenever 
I am in the house, just to annoy me,” her hus- 
band resumed in an ill-natured tone. 

‘* No, ‘Thomas, you know that I do not,’”? Anna 
said. 

** Say I lie, why don’t you ?”? 

‘*Oh, Thomas, how can you speak so to me.” 
And his young wife turned towards him an earnest, 
tearful look. 

‘*Pah! don’t try to melt me with your crying. 
I never believed in it. Women can cry at any 
moment.”’ 

There was a convulsive motion of Mrs. Elliott’s 
head as she turned quickly away, and a choking 
sound in her throat. She remained silent. ‘Ten 
minutes passed, when her husband said in a firm 
voice, 

** Anna, I’m going to break up.” 

Mrs. Elliott glanced around with a startled air. 

“‘Iv’s true, just what I say—your father may 
think that I’m going to make a slave of myself to 
mistaken. He’s refused to 
help me in my business one single copper, though 
he’s able enough. And now I’ve taken my resolu- 
tion. You can go back to him as quick as you 
like.” 

Before the brutal husband had half finished the 
sentence, his wife was on her feet, with a cheek 
deadly pale, and eyes almost starting from her head. 
Thomas Elliott was her husband and the father of 
her babe, and as such she had loved him with a far 
deeper love than he had deserved. ‘This had 
caused her to bear with coldness and neglect, and even 
positive unkindness without a complaint. Sacredly 
had she kept from her mother even a hint of the 
truth. Thus had she gone on almost from the 
first; for only a few months elapsed before she dis- 
covered that her image was dim on her husband’s 
heart. 

‘You needn’t stand there staring at me like 
one moon struck’’?—he said, with bitter sarcasm 
and a curl of the lip. ‘‘ What I say is the truth. 
I’m going to give up, and you’ve got to go home 
to them that are better able to support you than I 
am, and have a better right, too, I’m thinking.” 

There was something so heartless and chilling in 
the words and manner of her husband, that Mrs. 
Elliott made no attempt to reply. Covering her 
face with her hands, she sunk back into the chair 
fro... which she had risen, more deeply miserable ~ 
than she had ever been in her life. 
she was aroused by the imperative question, 

** Anna, what do you intend doing ?” 

‘*That is for you to say’”—was her murmured 
reply. 

‘* Then, I say, go home to your father, and at 
once.”’ 

Without a word the wife rose from her chair, 
with her infant in her arms, and pausing only long 
enough to put on her shawl and bonnet, left the 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyman were sitting alone late on 
the afternoon of the same day, thinking about, and 
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From this state 
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conversing of their child. Neither of them felt too 
well satisfied with the result of her marriage. It 
required not even the close observation of a parent’s 
eye, to discover that she was far from happy. 

‘*T wish she were only single’—Mr. Wyman 
at length said. ‘‘ She married much too young— 
only eighteen, and with a cold hearted and, I fear, 
unprincipled and neglectful husband. It is sad to 
think of it.” 

‘*But I was married as young as she was, Mr. 
Wyman ?” 

‘Yes; but I flatter myself you made a much 
better choice. Your condition at eighteen was very 
different from what her’s now is. As I said before, 
I only wish she were single, and then I wouldn’t 
care to see her married for two or three years to 
come.”’ 

“‘T can’t help wishing she had refused Mr. 
Elliott. If she had done so, she might have been 
married to a much better man long before this. 
Mr. Carpenter is worth a dozen of him. O dear! 
this marriage is all a lottery after all. Few prizes 
and many blanks. Poor Anna! she is not happy.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the child 
of whom they were speaking’ with her infant in her 
arms, came hurriedly in. Her face was deadly 
pale, her lips tightly compressed, and her eyes 
widely distended and fixed. 

‘* Anna!”? exclaimed the mother, starting up 
quickly and springing towards her. 


** My child, what ails you ?”? was eagerly asked 
by the father, as he, too, rose up hastily. 

But there was no reply. ‘The heart of the child 
was too full. She could not utter the truth. She 
had been sent back to her parents by her husband, 
but her tongue could not declare that! Pride, 
shame, wounded affections, combined to hold back 
her words. ‘ Her only reply was to lay her babe in 
her mother’s arms, and then fling herself upon the 
bosom of her father. 

All was mystery then, but time soon unveiled the 
cause of their daughter’s strange and sudden appear- 
ance, and her deep anguish. The truth gradually 
came out that she had been deserted by her hus- 
band, or what seemed to Mrs. Wyman more dis- 
graceful still, had been sent home by him. Bitterly 
did she execrate him, but it availed nothing. Her 
ardent wish had been gratified. Anna was engaged 
at sixteen, end married soon after; but at eighteen, 
alas! she had come home a deserted wife and mo- 
ther! And so she remained. Her husband never 
afterwards came near her. And now, at thirty, with 
a daughter well grown, she remains in her father’s 
house, a quiet, thoughtful, dreamy woman, who 
sees little in life that is attractive, and who rarely 
stirs beyond the threshold of the house that shelters 
her. There are those who will recognize this 
picture. 

So much for being engaged at sixteen ! 
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BY DANIEL M. SMYSER. 


Yes, thou art fair! 
Tt glads my very soul to see 
Thine eye lit up so joyously, 
The zephyrs sporting wantonly 
Among thy hair. 


Yes, thou art young! 
Life’s gentle currents sweetly play, 
And thornless roses strew thy way, 
And joyous words and accents gay, 
Hang on thy tongue. 


Yes, thou art gay! 
Some bright-wing’d seraph well might deem 
That in thy spirit’s sparkling gleam 
There dwells the soul of Fancy’s dream— 
A laughing fay. 


Aye, do not scorn 
The rays of joy that on thee beam 
Like sunbeams dancing on the stream, 
1* 


Reflecting Hope’s delusive gleam 
In Life’s young morn! 


Soon thou must fade! 
Thy sheen of beauty pass away,— 
Thy spirits fail, thy strength decay,— 
And wither’d form and locks of gray 
Shall court the shade! 


Soon thou must die! 
Then, as thy life’s warm pulses chill, 
May holy, blest Religion fill 
Thy spirit’s void, and gently still 
Thy latest sigh! 


To Her "tis given 
The dying sinner to console— 
To point the path—to show the goal— 
And whisper to the parting soul, 
“ There’s peace in Heaven!” 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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AND MAYFIELDS; 


OR PEOPLE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


ATTY—said Laurence May- 
field to his wife, as they sat at 
the supper table on the evening 
of his return from a visit to the 
chief town of the state of Dela- 
ware—*‘ I have at Jast met with 
a good Englishman.” 

The Mayfield children being 
“all ultra American, looked astonished at 
this avowal, and thought that for once their 
father must be mistaken. ‘Tommy Tring, 
a privileged character, and an old revolu- 
tionary patriot (as he called himself) who 
ehanced to be then at the Mayfield farm exercising 
his vocation of tailor in making clothes for the ser- 
vants, shook his head and said—‘‘ Seeing’s be- 





lieving. However, I won’t be too hard on the 
British, poor defeated creatures. Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him. Now, squire, what does this 
Englishman call himself??? 

‘*He is a Mr. Bloxham,’—resumed Mr. May- 
field, who, being a magistrate, answered to the title 
of squire—*‘ and has just arrived from London with 
all his family. I found them staying at the Spread 
Eagle at Wilmington. His sole purpose in coming 
to America, is to give his children the advantages 
of being brought up under a republican govern- 
ment.’? 

‘*Oh! what an excellent father,’ 
youthful Mayfields. 

‘* They arrived from London a few days since,” 
continued the squire—*‘‘ but hearing from the pilot 
that there had been a few cases of yellow fever in 
Philadelphia sometime last month, and their fears 
contagion being very great, as is the case with 
most English people—” 

‘*They are fearfully and wonderfully made !* 
ejaculated Tommy Tring. 

‘*Instead of proceeding at once to the city,” 
continued Squire Mayfield—‘‘ they landed at Wil- 
mington, determined not to go to Philadelphia till 
ifter the infected atmosphere should be cleared 
by a heavy fall of snow. I told them that if there 
was any danger now (which certainly there is not) 
the first frost would make all safe. But on this 
point I found it very hard to convince Mr. Blox- 
ham, and quite impossible to persuade his wife, 
who begged me to say nothing more on the subject, 
is her mind was made up.” 
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exclaimed the 


‘* And are they going to stay at Wilmington till 
frost comes ?”?—inquired Mrs. Mayfield. 

**I believe that is their present intention’’— 
replied the squire. ‘‘ We will not talk about Mrs. 
Bloxham, who, after all, may be an _ excellent 
woman. And, indeed, I saw or heard but little of 
her, as she stayed up stairs with the children 
nearly all the time; and I was entirely engrossed 
by the conversation of her husband, who is an 
amazingly clever man, and of the right way of think- 
ing with regard to monarchy. Nothing can equal 
his contempt for George the Third, and all other 
kings, and his scorn and detestation of the nobility, 
and of the whole system of the British government. 
I could have listened to him for ever. He told me 
things that astounded me.”? 

‘Dear father,” said Brooke Mayfield—a boy 
about nine years old—‘‘I wish I had been with 
you; I should have liked so much to hear some- 
thing wonderful. Here on the farm nothing as- 
tounds me much but Mingo, who, I sometimes 
think, must be like Sidi Norman, in the Arabian 
Nights, not a real dog, but a man in the shape of 
one.”’ 

‘*T have only been in company with three En- 
glishmen since the battle of Brandywine,” said 
Tommy Tring—‘‘and the two first spoke such 
broad English I could not understand them, and 
the third was too great to open his lips before any 
body. But what of that? A cat may look on aking ; 
and I have seen General Washington. Staying 
always here in the country, and just visiting round 
among Major Russel Campion’s, and Colonel Arn- 
cliffe’s, and this present house of little Patty’s, I 
ha’n’t much chance of seeing what the British are 
like now. But as they did not follow our pattern 
when we set them such a good one, in getting rid 
of the king and queen, I can’t say I have much 
respect for any of the Englishers. However, for 
want of company, welcome trumpery. The day I 
fought at Brandywine ” 

‘* Morris,”’ interrupted Mrs. Mayfield, addressing 
her eldest son—‘‘ give Tommy Tring another slice 
of ham, and let him get forward with his supper. 
And so my dear (to her husband) you have at 
last met with an Englishman that pleases you. 
Indeed I am very glad of it, for I desired to feel 
better towards the whole nation. They are cer- 
tainly a very great people. Now I did really like 
Captain Effingham who was wounded at Brandy- 
wine by my brother Russel, and brought to our 
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house at Sycamore Hill, where we made him stay 
till he was cured. I remember him perfectly, 
though quite a little girl at the time. He was not 
only very handsome, but very sensible and polite, 
and kind-hearted beside. He used to amuse me 
by the hour with telling me stories about England. 
We were all very sorry when he left us, English- 
man as he was.” 

‘‘It was a great providence”’—said Tommy 
Tring—‘‘that your sister Sidney Campion was 
preserved from falling in love with him. He was 
a right personable, and well-behaved young gentle- 
man in spite of his red coat. Though, as the truth 
should not be spoken at all times, I took care not 
to say so, for fear of putting it into Sidney’s head 
to like a Britisher, and betray her country. He 
had read loads of books, and knew a heap of verses 
by heart; and verses always takes with young gals 
what’s quiet. Still water runsdeep. As to romps 
and tomboys, them what climbs trees to the top 
limb, and jumps a pair of bars instead of letting 
them down, and wades creeks, and rides horses 
bare-back, all poetery’s lost upon them. But Sid- 
ney was none of those; though she had spunk 
enough when wanted. It was a crowning mercy 
that she was spared from marrying the British 
captain, when he right down axed her; for her 
brother Russel would have fired the house rather 
than that wedding had took place. However, we 
were saved by a miracle, which was that our young 
gal could not fancy a foreigner. And when he 
kept on, and would not be satisfied with being 
refused by word of mouth, did not Sidney give at 
last a right down positive flat by note of hand. I 
saw the billy-duck myself, all folded and sealed. 
I had a sort of misgiving that his packed trunk all 
ready for a start, would soften her heart, for packed 
trunks is a sight that gals can hardly bear. But our 
Sidney was as firm as Iron Hill. To be sure she 
did look a little pale for a day or two after he was 
gone, and did not talk much, but we all agreed to 
take no notice; so it went off by gradual degrees. 
And then wasn’t she paid for all when Lieutenant 
Arncliffe what is a colonel now, came in his blue 
regimentals and red facings with his arm in a black 
silk sling (which last the women always call inter- 
esting, by which thoy mean pitiful) having got his 
wound a fighting for Congress at the battle of Brandy- 
wine where I fought myself- a 

‘*Tommy”—said Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘there is 
Benjamin Broadman going by with his wagon to 
Wilmington market. Just step out, and get the 
truth about old Gumpert’s will, and learn if he 
really left all io his young wife; and ask if Mary 
Macbride is to be married this Thursday or next; 
and inquire the rest of the news up the water.”’ 

Tommy Tring complied—and the hospitable 
Mrs. Mayfield said to her husband—‘‘ My dear, did 
you not ask this English family, these strangers in 
a foreign land, to make us a visit before they leave 
Wilmington ?”” 

‘* Certainly I did’*—replied the squire—‘‘ and Mr. 
Bloxham said they would come with all the pleasure 
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in life; so I named Thursday, and then they are 
all coming to spend the day with us.” 

‘* That’s right””—said Mrs. Mayfield—*‘ we shall 
have to-morrow to prepare. As they are English, 
it is rather unlucky Tommy Tring should be with 
us just now. He will be talking about the battle 
of Brandywine, and Washington, and other things 
that cannot be agreeable to English people. But 
he has been so long among us, and thinks so 
much of every one that was brought up at Sycamore 
Hill, and of all our connections round, and we have 
allowed him such freedom and familiarity always, 
that we cannot now begin to frown on him or silence 
him, poor old fellow. You know we are accus- 
tomed to his ways, and his sayings ; therefore, we 
do not remark them as strangers would.’’ 

‘*There is no fear of their taking offence at 
Tommy Tring”—said the squire. ‘‘ Mr. Bloxham 
is, if possible, more of a republican than I am my- 
self. He is quite anxious to see revolutionary 
soldiers, and thought I had been in the war myself, 
till I made him understand that unfortunately I was 
at that time a little boy.” 

‘* Then of course his wife and family think and 
feel as he does’”»—observed Mrs. Mayfield—‘‘ I am 
glad to hear this. Perhaps then, so far from being 
offended at Tommy ‘Tring, they may consider 
him rather pleasing.” 

** T doubt that’’—said the squire—‘“‘ but, I think 
Tommy has tact enough to be on his guard before 
them. We will send the coachee for the whole 
family, as I promised.” 

‘* Dear father, let me drive it’’—said Morris May- 
field—a stout, handsome boy of sixteen. 

Mr. Mayfield assented; and Tommy Tring 
coming in—Mrs. Mayfield said t» him— 

‘Tommy, as we wish to make every thing as 
agreeable as possible to our English visitors, you 
had best not mention the battle of Brandywine, on 
Thursday.” 

‘* A word to the wise”—said Tommy Tring— 
putting his fingers on his lips—‘‘ Old foxes need no 
tutorers. Now there’s no war, I won’t be hesh with 
the British.” 

On the appointed morning, Morris Mayfield 
harnessed a pair of very stout, fine horses to the 
family carriage, or coachee as it was called, a capa- 
cious vehicle painted Spanish brown, with green 
wheels. It was decorated with inside curtains of 
yellow moreen, looped up and fringed with red, and 
was furnished with three seats, according to the 
fashion of country carriages of those days, all the 
occupants sitting with their faces towards the horses. 

On arriving at Wilmington, Morris Mayfield 
drove rapidly to the door of the Spread Eagle, 
and consigning the horses to the hostler, with 
orders to feed and water them, he jumped down, 
and making his way to the bar, inquired for 
the English gentleman, Mr. Bloxham. ‘‘ There’s 
an Englishman here, sure enough”—answered the 
barkeeper—‘‘ and he put down his name Bloxham. 
That’s he in the white hat, watching his baggage 
in the porch. He’s terribly afraid of thieves.’ 
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Morris went out, and saw a tall, thin, sallow- 
faced man, with blue black hair and chin. Though 
it was a bright, warm morning, early in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Bloxham was habited in two coats, 
a dark brown close one, and a drab surtout ; and he 
wore also a red cloth waistcoat figured with black, 
and a red and yellow silk handkerchief tied about 
his neck, over his white cravat. He was pacing 
half the porch, and keeping guard over half a dozen 
hair trunks that looked as if they had ‘‘ seen some 
little service,” sundry bags and baskets, and three 
or four bandboxes tied ‘‘ above, around, and under- 
neath” with relics of faded ribbons eked out with 
strips of old hems taken from old silk skirts; not- 
withstanding which, specimens of the contents of 
these over-filled boxes were oozing out from be- 
neath the lids, or threatening escape by bursting 
through the bottoms. Great confidence seemed to 
be reposed in the bandages. 

Morris Mayfield introduced himself to Mr. Blox- 
ham, and explained that he had brought his father’s 
coachee for the family. ‘‘I am much obliged to 
you”—said Bloxham—*“‘ but pray, my lad, what 
proof do you bring of being really what you say.” 

At this novel salutation, the American boy 
coloured to the eyes, and bit his lip till it almost 
bled; at the same time involuntarily drawing back 
his arms and clenching his hands. 

‘* Have you brought me a note from Mr. Hay- 
field ?”—continued Bloxham—-(‘‘I believe that is the 
name he gave me) any evidence in black and white, 
that I may trust myself and family with you?’ 

‘Neither I or my father thought of such a 
thing’’—replied Morris—‘‘ But if you are not wil- 
ling to go with me, I am perfectly willirg to drive 
home without you.” 

The landlord of the hotel now interfered, and 
assured Bloxham that this was really Robert Morris 
Mayfield, the eldest son of Squire Mayfield, of 
Maplewood. 

**' Well, my good boy”—said Bloxham—‘‘ let 
this be a lesson to you, always on these occasions 
to bring your credentials.” 

*“*T am not a good boy’’—answered Morris— 
**and such an occasion may never occur again.” 

**T cannot be too careful of my family””—‘ re- 
sumed Bloxham—‘‘ The world is full of imposters.”’ 

**T know not what an imposter could gain in 
this case’”—observed the landlord, half aside. 

‘*Mr. Bloxham’’—said Morris with spirit— 
** Mr. Mayfield having met you at this hotel and 
invited you to visit him to-day, has sent me to 
bring you and your family according to appointment. 
I am his son, and this is his coachee.”’ 

** Coachee”—repeated Bloxham—-‘‘ that I sup- 
pose is American for coach’’—taking out a very 
old pocket book and writing on one of the vellum 
leaves—‘‘ yes—yes—I now understand. Your 
father is really a nice person; and it was quite a 
civil thing in him to ask us at sight. But you are 
monstrous early. You Americans are always too 
early. My wife has all the children to get ready ; 
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good for nothing. She left off caps the day after 
we landed, and in forty-eight hours she gave up 
calling us master and mistress. If you will stay 
here and watch the baggage, I’ll go and hurry 
Mrs. B. and the children.” 

He then departed up stairs; and the landlord said 
to Morris—‘‘ They’ve given up going to Philadel- 
phia—they are so afraid of what they call the dregs of 
the yellow fever. So they’ve concluded to turn their 
course towards Baltimore, and take your house in 
the way. Your father told them it was only a little 
piece off the road.” 

‘**T thought they seemed to have prepared a great 
deal of baggage for one day’s visit”—observed 
Morris. 

‘** Well—they’re clear oi my house to-day any 
how’’—said the landlord—‘‘I gave Mr. Bloxham 
his bill this morning, and from what I’ve heard 
they’d have been charged three times as much in 
their own country. But he grumbled enough about 
it, and made me take off three fippenny bits. 
They’re a queer set, I can tell you; but for one day 
I reckon you can get through with them. But 
here comes the whole fry.” 

A long procession now issued from the front 
door, headed by Mr. Bloxham on whose arm hung 
his wife, who called herself a littke woman but was 
in reality only a short one; having great length of 
body, and remarkably brief legs; a large head, and 
high-coloured dumpy features. She wore a green 
velvet bonnet and feathers, faded in bluish streaks ; 
a gown, not new, of claret-coloured tabbinet trimmed 
with brown black velvet, and a defaced wadded 
shawl of deep blue silk lined with yellow. She was 
followed by six children, some looking like the 
father, some like the mother, and some like both. 
The younger they were the more chuffy and pluffy ; 
the elder ones were thinner as they ascended. The 
tall ones were beginning to be knock-kneed, and 
the short ones were already bandy. None of their legs 
were quite right ; notwithstanding which, the frocks 
of the girls were all kilts; and instead of pantalets, 
they had very long stockings. With their buff ging- 
ham frocks, they wore faded purple velvet spencers, 
all of which looked outgrown; and their heads and 
faces were perspiring in large, close, mouse-co- 
loured beaver bonnets. The boys melted under 
fur caps, and suits of olive velveteen. 

Seventh and last, came an immense red baby in 
a white frock with the skirt shorter than the body, 
displaying a pair of enormous bare legs. On its 
head was a cap redolent of coarse lace appearing 
from beneath a faded and soiled pink beaver hat 
turned up directly in front with a great whitish 
cockade. The baby was carried by arobust, ruddy, 
and rather handsome faced nurse-maid in a black 
bonnet, yellow cotton gown, and black worsted 
stockings. 

How is it that the common class of English 
people, on arriving in America, seem to take no 
note of season, but genevally wear their winter 
garments in summer weather—complaining all the 
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perspiration under such heavy and ill-judged cloth- 
ing? Is it from their ever-besetting fear of catching 
cold; or on a sort of homeopathic principle, that 
whatever produces heat will keep it off ? 

“*Mrs. B.”*—said Bloxham to his wife—‘“‘ this 
young lad is Master Hayfield. Master Hayfield, 
this is Mrs. B.” 

** Mayfield, sir’’—corrected Morris. 

‘* Aye, aye—right—Hay or May—no great dif- 
ference. Come, Mrs. B.; will it please your lady- 
ship to get in?” 

‘* Where’s the coachman ?”’ said Mrs. B., look- 
ing round, alarmedly. 

‘*T am to drive’’—said Morris. 

**You!’*—screamed Mrs. Bloxham—‘“‘ you, a 
young lad—a little boy—a child !” 

** Child as I am’’*—said Morris—“‘ I have driven 
my mother and sisters many a time, and in a dark 
night, too.”? 

**Mercy on us!”—exclaimed Mrs. Bloxham— 
‘*these American people don’t value their lives at 
a pin. To be sure, I don’t know why they should. 
But how can they expect ladies and gentlemen 
from England to risk theirs along with them. No 
—no—ours are too precious.”’ 

** Well’’*—said Morris—‘“‘ I can walk home very 
well; it is but six miles. And if Mr. Bloxham 


chooses to drive, I am very willing he should, if 


you think it safer.” 

‘Mr. Bloxham !””—shrieked the wife. ‘‘ Worse 
and worse. He never drove any thing in his 
life.” 

‘* Perhaps you are out there, Mrs. B.*°—said 
Bloxham. ‘‘ But English driving and American 
driving I have already perceived to be very dif- 
ferent things. There is, also, some difference 
between bowling along on roads as smooth as vel- 
vet and knocking about among snags and sawyers, 
or whatever they are called.” 

**T suppose he means stones and stumps””—said 
the landlord to Morris. 

** Are there no coachmen to be had ?”°—inquired 
Mrs.* Bloxham, in a rueful tone, while Morris, 
with his arms across and his whip in his hand, 
stood indignantly leaning against a post to which 
the reins were fastened. 

The landlord then took Bloxham aside, and con- 
vinced him that Morris Mayfield’s driving would be 
perfectly safe. Finally, Mr. Bloxham and family 
were prevailed on to stow themselves into the 
coachee, on condition that the horses should be 
made to go ‘‘ slow and sure,” and the baggage was 
put on and put in. Mr. Bloxham, at his wife's 
command, seated himself beside Morris, to, be 
ready in case of accidents—holding on his lap a 
tall, long-legged girl, who was their eldest, and for 
whom Mrs. Bloxham cared the least. 

At last they started; and were in a few minutes 
out of Wilmington, and proceeding along a road 
which the Bloxhams could not but perceive was a 
very fine one, though they did not say so. 

“* So you are Mr. Hayfield’s son and heir ?””—said 
Bloxham to Morris. 
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**His eldest son’’—replied Morris—‘‘ but no 
more his heir than my brothers and sisters.’ 

‘* Pray, what may your father’s estate be worth?”’ 
—inquired Bloxham. ‘‘ How much land has he ?”’ 

Morris mentioned the number of acres, and 
Bloxham put it down in his pocke:-book. 

‘*He keeps hounds, of course ??*—said Blox- 
ham. 

‘* That he does”—replied Morris. ‘‘ We have 
two—Rove and Ring ’’*—(Bloxham looked con- 
temptuously )—*‘‘ beside a great Newfoundland dog 
that dragged my little sister out of the creek when 
she fell off the log bridge. And I have a pointer 
of my own, that I go a gunning with; I would 
not take a hundred dollars for him. When he was 
only a pup two mouths old, a boy came into the 
house with two quails in a cage, and Mingo point- 
ed them directly.” 

‘* Then I suppose he would run down and catch 
any sort of game ?”*—said Bloxham. 

‘* A pointer never catches the game at all’”—re 
plied Morris;—‘‘he only finds it by scent, and 
shows where it is by standing perfectly still with 
his nose straight forward.” 

‘* Oh, of course—of course”—said Bloxham— 
** we all know that.” 

They row came in view of a fine peach orchard, 
and Morris drove up to the fence and gathered a 
hat-full from the loaded and overhanging branches. 

‘* Stop, stop’—said Bloxham—‘‘ there are two 
men in the orchard who will see you.”’ 

‘* No matter if they do’’—said Morris. 

““ Why, they’ll have you taken up for stealing 
fruit.*? 

‘* Not the least danger’’—replied Morris, smil- 
ing, and distributing the peaches. ‘‘ Every body 
may take a little fruit from trees growing near the 
road. And if I was to jump over the fence and 
get a few peaches from the trees inside, nobody 
would think it amiss. Fruit is very plenty here, 
and no one grudges a little of it to strangers.” 

**Say you so?”°—said Bloxham—*‘ then I don’t 
see why we should not avail ourselves of the 
liberty. Come, Mrs. B., let us all get out. We'll 
lift you and the children over the fence; and take 
our satisfaction of peaches. We'll eat and pocket 
as many as we can, now we have a chance. Sup- 
pose we empty the baskets of their contents, and 
fill them with peaches, too? I should like to 
break off some of those loaded branches.” 

** Lord, Mr. B.”—cried Mrs. Bloxham—‘‘ did 
you never see peaches before? However, as you 
say, we may as well get out and take our full sa- 
tisfaction.”” 

‘*T think not’’—said Morris 
the orchard, though a very generous man, wotld 
hardly like such very full satisfaction to be taken 
by travellers. But if you will wait till you arrive 
at my father’s, you will find there two very fine 
peach orchards, where you may have as many as 
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you can eat or carry away.” 
‘* Drive on, then’—said Bloxham, rubbing his 
hands and smacking his lips. 
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** After all?’—observed Mrs. B., while devouring 
a fine, ripe, purple and yellow free-stone—‘‘ your 
American peaches have nothing like the flavour of 
ours. Your sun must be too hot for them.” 

‘*Ma”—said one of the boys, named Horne 
Tooke, pulling his mother’s gown—*“‘ did you ever 
eat a peach in England? J neverdid. Papa never 
bought any; and nobody gave us peaches where 
we visited. Peaches there are only for rich 
people.’’ 

His mother silenced him with a stern look and 
a shake of the shoulder; and the maid Molly gig- 
gled, having become very disrespectfu! since her 
arrival in America. 

‘* What are those tall plants with the long, green 
leaves ?’?’—inquired Bloxham. 

‘* That is a field of corn’?—replied Morris. 

‘* Corn—corn”—exclaimed Bloxham. ‘‘ You 
are certainly mistaken.” 

** Corn, indeed !’*—echoed Mrs. B., tossing her 
head. 

Molly tossed hers too, and giggled again. 

‘You must be humming us to call that corn’ 
—said Bloxham. 
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** What is it, then ???—said Morris. 

**T should rather call it a species of sugar cane” 
—treplied Bloxham—*“‘ or else bamboo.” 

‘**T know it’s bambeo”—said Horne Tooke. 

‘* And J know it is Indian corn’—said Morris. 
*“*T remember now that in England wheat is called 
corn.”? 

Next they came to a buckwheat field in blos- 
som, and the children began to snuff their noses, 
saying—‘‘ What a good smell.’ 

‘**] don’t know’—said Mrs. Bloxham. 
me it is rather disagreeable.” 

‘*That’s because you never smelt any thing like 
it before”—said Horne Tooke. 

‘* What is it?””—said Mrs. Bloxham. ‘‘ Mr. B., 
what is this monstrous bed of small, white flow- 
ers ?”? 

**T believe it is a species of sweet herb”—re- 
plied Bloxham. 

Morris explained the buckwheat, and this time 
was believed, though they did not say so. 
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(To be continued.) 
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>> HE most celebrated cemetery 
in Paris—or the world—is that 
of Pere la Chaise. It lies on 
a sloping hill a little northeast 
of the city, and is so called 
from having been the resi- 
dence of Pere la Chaise du- 
ring the reign of Louis XIV. ‘The ground 
| passed through several hands, and was 
finally purchased by the prefect of the Seine 
for a public cemetery. Afier being taste- 
fully laid out and planted with cypresses 
and willows, it was finally consecrated in 
the beginning of 1804, and the first corpse was 
interred there on the 21st May of the same year. 
It embracés now about one hundred acres, and is 
entirely surrounded with a high wall. 

The beautiful and commanding situation of the 
spot, with its rich environment of picturesque land- 
scape and its extended view of Paris in the fore- 
ground, have made it a favourite resort of the 
living, and a favourite burial place for the dead. 
The situation is charming and the monuments are 
splendid, but, according to my taste, they are hud- 
died too closely together, and there is a lack of the 
green grass, grec: suzubs and green trees which 
always form such a sofily pleasing contrast to the 
dazzling whiteness of the marble. In these re- 
spects I greatly prefer our own beautiful ‘‘ Laurel 
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Hill,’’ which, fifty years hence, will, in general 
effect, equal Pere la Chaise. 

The arrangements of the tombs and the tombs 
themselves, are far different from any thing with 
us. The whole cemetery is laid out in little streets, 
and, as you pass along through the rows of obe- 
lisks and miniature temples on either side, you are 
reminded of a tiny city erected to gratify the sport- 
ive imagination of some admirer of ancient archi- 
In the front of these diminutive temples, 
each of which covers a family vault, there is an 
iron lattice work, through which you behold with- 
in a kind of altar, surmounted with silver candle- 
sticks and a crucifix, and hung around with lace. 
Before the altar are placed ornamental chairs, and 
around the side of the tomb and on the tomb are 
hung yellow garlands, made of a flower resembling 
chamomile in size and shape. As soon as these 
garlands begin to turn brown and fade, they are 
thrown aside and fresh ones are procured from the 
fldwer shops in the vicinity by the friends, who 
gratify their family pride as well as their private 
affection by renewing these testimonials of respect 
for the departed. A tomb without a garland is an 
affecting proof that the slumberer beneath has no 
friend to drop a tear over his remains. 

Among these temples are interspersed various 
pillars, obelisks, pyramids, urns, &c.; small tombs 
with great names, and great tombs with very small 
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names—all mingled in most picturesque variety. 
In this cemetery slumber many of the first men of 
France. Here are the monuments of ‘‘ Abelard 
and Eloise,’’ who died in the 12th century; St. 
Pierre, the author of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia;’’ Mar- 
shals Kellerman, Ney, Macdonald, Davoust, with 
many more of Napoleon’s mighty men of valour. 
Here are the lofty statesmen Perier and Benjamin 
Constant, and the Chancellor Cambaceres. Near 
to each other lie Moliere, (beneath a rich sarcopha- 
gus of stone,) La Fontaire, the Esop of France, 
with a cenotaph crowned by a for and ornamented 
with two bas reliefs representing the fables of the 
Wolf and the Stork and the Wolf and the Lamb, 
and Laplace, the great astronomer, over whom 
rises <n obelisk adorned with a star and the in- 
scriptior. ‘‘ Mecanique Celeste—Systeme du Monde 
—Pro'sabilite.”’” In this cemetery, also, is found 
tb«: ridiculous inscription to the memory of a poor 
tradesman in Paris, which, after eulogizing the 
deceased, concludes with these words—‘‘ Erected 
by his disconsolate widow, who still continues his 
business at the old stand!”’ 

As I was passing through one of the beautiful 
avenues on the highest part of the ground, my at- 
tention was drawn to a plain marble tablet, which 
bore nothing but the simple inseription— 


“To the best of daughters.” 


While I was standing by the spot, wondering 
who might be the gifted one that merited, and who 
the bereaved parent that inscribed this singular 
eulogy, I observed a number of English inscriptions 
around me, and found that I was in the place ap- 
propriated to the graves of my own countrymen. 
It was, indeed, a sorrowful place. The greater 
portion were young men—many of them medical 
students in Paris, and occasionally, too, a youthful 
traveller, who had come far away from his home 
todie. Among this little group are buried, William 
Franklin, a son of our eminent philosopher, and a 
young brother of one of the present Senators from 
New Jersey, a man of distinguished abilities, who 
visited this country many years ago with the vain 
hope of improving his shattered health. A wreath, 
woven by the hand of some admiring countryman, 
was just dropping from his simple tomb. I renew- 
ed the frail memorial, and left it again to the care- 
less gaze of strangers, who knew not how much of 
glory and of promise was there smitten to the dust. 

The lower part of the grounds is grown thickly 
with trees and shrubs, and here the poor are buried. 
Long ditches are dug, and the coffins are laid close 
to, but not upon each other. These are buried 
gratuitously. The graves that are sold bring about 
fifty dollars each, and a perpetual right to the 
ground is given, so that there is no danger of 
having the remains disturbed. 

From the great number of odoriferous shrubs 
which grow in this part of the grounds, and the 
blossoms of its groves of acacia, the air is filled 
with the most delightful perfume. Crowds of 


people, in holiday dress, throng the winding paths; 
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from the ground goes up the laugh of children; 
here and there a mourner walks slowly through the 
throng, with bending head and with her little gar- 
land in her hand; some are kneeling over the rest- 
ing places of buried hopes; some are praying, and 
some pass by them laughing—but all, all of them, 
whether borne down by grief or elated with ill- 
timed mirth, all filling the Christian heart with 
painful sorrow. 

This was the most quiet place I could find on 
the Sabbath, but as it was near the hour of ser- 
vice in the Protestant church, I returned to my 
lodgings. The sudden transition from this city of 
the dead to the giddy, noisy, bewildering Babel 
of Paris, is shocking in the extreme. The rattling 
of carts, the shouting of the drivers, the jabbering 
of gay crowds on the pavements, mingled with 
the confused sounds of fiddling and dancing, re- 
velry and mirth, rush upon the mind witha painful, 
stunning sensation, and proclaim the sorrowful 
truth that guilty France has no Sabbath! 

The other cemeteries in the neighbourhood of 
Paris are similar, but inferior to Pere la Chaise. 
This is the type of all others both in France and 
throughout the continent. ‘The English have, 
within a few years, laid out a number of beautiful 
cemeteries, of which the finest are those in the 
vicinity of London. Public attention in London 
has long been directed to the dangers of burying- 
grounds in the midst of the city. ‘These places of 
interment have been filled over and over again, 
and at every opening they send forth the pestilen- 
tial vapours which issue from the festering masses 
of corruption beneath. Committees of Parliament 
have taken an immense amount of evidence on 
this subject, and laid it before the world. It forms 
& long chapter of revolting facts gathered from 
city sextons, who testify with admirable coolness 
how that—they did not generally put more than 
sixteen bodies in one grave !—and how they co- 
vered the hideous pit with a few boards until it 
received its full quota, and the ‘‘last comer’’ was 
sometimes within two feet of the surface; and 
how they were themselves ready sometimes to 
faint from the overpowering effluvia during the 
ceremony of interment, while the more sensitive 
curate stood a considerable distance to windward, 
and read the service with a handkerchief to his 
face and a bottle of Cologne in his pocket! In 
fact, every house and wall and the very air in the 
neighbourhood of these city graveyards, had be- 
come saturated with putrefaction; and—as was 
well observed—no man was fully certain, when 
walking past them, that he was not drawing into 
his lungs the sublimated particles of his dearest 
friend or next door neighbour at every breath. 

On account of this enormous and growing evil, 
it was deemed expedient to form joint stock com- 
panies and open cemeteries in the country adjoin- 
ing the metropolis. Of these the most celebrated 
is Kensal Green, on the road leading towards 
Harrow. ‘This encloses an area of nearly fifty 
acres. It is surrounded by a lofty wall with occa- 
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sional apertures secured by an iron railing of an 
equal height, to admit extensive views of the beau- 
tiful surrounding country. This area is laid out as 
a sepulchral garden, much like Pere la Chaise, 
except that it has more of what has been called 
‘*the greenth of England,’’ and it is tastefully 
planted with noble forest trees. One portion of 
the ground on the western side has been conse- 
craied by the Bishop of London, and a chapel 
erected thereon for the performance of the burial 
service according to the custom of the Church of 
England. Under and adjoining this is an extensive 
range of catacombs capable of containing ten thou- 
sand persons. The space thus occupied is bounded 
on three sides by a handsome colonnade for the 
reception of tablets and busts. Another portion of 
the cemetery is appropriated for the interments of 
dissenters, where any minister of any denomination 
may olficiate. 

Although this cemetery is of recent construction, 
yet it already contains the remains of many whom 
the world knows and whose memory it cherishes. 
One of the first objects that strikes the stranger's 
eye is a piain tomb bearing this simple inscription: 

“ Anne Scorrt, daughter of Sir Walter Scott, of Abbots- 
ford, Bart., died June 25th, 1533, in her 3ist year.” 
On the other side— 

“Cuartorre Soputa, wife of J. G. Lockhart, Esq., a 
daughter of Sir W. Scott, Bart , died in her 38th year. 
Her son, Jomn Hvueu Locxnart, died December. 
1831, in his 11th year.” 

The popular Duke of Sussex, uncle to her ma- 
jesty, who died lately, is interred here, and Lord 
Ashburton and Lord Fitzgerald have family vaults. 
The inscriptions are not generally remarkable for 
any thing but length, fulsome eulogy and bad 
poetry. One of them, however, is strikingly sim- 
ple and beautiful. 

“Frepericx T. Yates departed this life the 13th of No- 
vember, 1899, aged 4 years. ‘Thy will be done.’” 
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Compare the spirit of humble resignation ex- 
pressed in that epitaph with one to the memory of 
an infant who is spoken of as ‘‘ an only and idolized 
child, who died, to the inexpressible sorrow of his 
unhappy parents,’’ or to another one, which ap- 
proaches the verge of blasphemy, in the concluding 
words, which are—‘‘ Thou wast my beloved son in 
whom I was well pleased.”’ 

There are also monuments to 2 Mr. Cobbett, 
‘*a celebrated cricketer ;’’ to Joseph Manton, the 
‘* father of the modern gun trade in war and sport- 
ing,’’ and to Ducrow, the celebrated equestrian of 
the Royal Amphitheatre. One tomb bears no 
other inscription than the simple word ‘‘ Harriette,”’ 
which reminds me of a touchingly pathetic inscrip- 
tion I met in Pere la Chaise. It was ‘‘Pauvre 
Marie.” Was not that beautiful ? 

One of the great causes of the popularity of these 
suburban cemeteries is that the mourning friends 
are removed, while performing the last sad offices, 
far away from the noise and uproar of the city. 
There is something inexpressibly repulsive to me 
in a city funeral—in the chilling insignia of death 
in full contrast with the constant roar of teeming 
life. A man may love to live in acity, but no man 
of soul would chose to die and be buried there. It 
was made for the living, not for the dead. 

A cool, sequestered glen, or a shady knoll, with 
its green covering and its wild flowers all bright in 
the early rains and pure airs of heaven, were made 
for man’s last resting place. And let him be car- 
ried there by the faithful hands of long-tried friends, 
not by hired officials: let him pass once more 
through the quiet vale, his favourite haunt, now 
vocal with the music of a summer’s eve; and be- 
fore they leave him in his narrow home, let every 
man reverently uncover his head, and hear the 
aged man of God pronounce the requiem over 
‘* this, our last dead.’’ So let me be buried. 
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On, I would have a cottage small, 
With creeping ivy twined; 

A crystal stream before it glide,— 
A shady brook behind. 

And I would have an orchard near, 
And little barn, just seen 

Among the trees, whose branches wide 
Have pointed leaves so green. 


A flock of fleecy sheep should graze 
A sparkling fountain round ; 

With kids, and hares, and timid deer, 
My-place should then abound. 


And I should have a mountain high, 
Where I might climb to view 

The country round, and see more near 
The eagle’s dusky hue. 


A garden filled with blooming flowers, 
And summer-house beside ; 
I'd have all these, and yet one more— 
A gentle steed to ride. 
And had I then my wishes all, 
And happy might I die, 
No more I'd want except a heart 
To thank the One on high. 
Cora. 
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BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICK. 


“ Then,” said she, “I am very dreary. 
He will not come,” she said. 


She wept. 


“Tam aweary, aweary. 


Oh, God, that I were dead !” 


PAR™ FIRST. 


NVENTION need not be taxed 
for incidents fitted to touch the 
heart, nor need they to be height- 
ened with the dyes of romance. 
The daily life of our own cities 
abounds in events over which, if 
there be tears in Heaven, surely 
But it is not to draw 
tears which flow too easily from suscep- 
tible young readers that the following 
circumstances are related, but to set forth 
dangers to which many are exposed, and 
vices which steep the life God has given 
as a blessing in dishonour, misery, and remorse. 
A few years since there lived, on the east side 
of our city, where cheap and wretched residences 
abound, one Sara Hyat. Sara was a widow, not 
young nor pretty, nor delicate, with none of the 
elements of romantic interest, but old, full seventy, 
tall, angular and coarse, with a face roughened by 
hardship, sharpened by time and channeled by 
sorrow. Her voice was harsh, and her manner 
ungracious. ‘There was one, and but one sign, and 
that a faint one, that she might once have partaken the 
weaknesses of her sex. She wore that hideous 
supplement to the hair which women call ‘‘a 
sprout,’’ and not being very exact in the adjustment 






of her cap, the juxtaposition of the foxy auburn exotic, . 


and the indigenous silver hairs set off this little linger- 
ing of vanity rather strikingly. But as all is not 
gold that glitters, and beauty is but skin deep, so 
under a rough shell is often found exellent meat, 
and under Mrs. Hyat’s rough exterior, there was 
strong common sense, a spirit of rectitude, a good 
conscience, and affections that the rough usage of 
the world had not abated. These had attached her 
with devotion and self-sacrifice to one object after 
another, as the relations of life had changed, first 
binding her in loving duty to her parents and sis- 
ters, then to her husband and children, and finally, 
when, one after another, they had dropped into the 
grave, settling on the only onc in whose veins a 
drop of her blood run, a little orphan grand-niece. 


“ A sweeter thing they could no light upon.” 
Go with us up a crazy staircase at the extremity 


of Houston street. If you chance to look in at the 
VoL. xxx.—2 
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door of any of the rooms you pass, you will see, it 
being Sunday, an entire Irish family, father, mother, 
half a dozen children, more or less, with a due 
allowance of cousins, all plump, rosy, and thriving 
(in the teeth of the physical laws,) on plenty of 
heterogeneous food, and superfluity of dirt. On 
entering Mrs. Hyat’s room, you are in another 
country; the tenants are obviously Americans, it 
is so orderly, quiet and cleanly, and rather anti- 
social. There are only an old woman and a 
little girl; the bud of spring-time and the seared 
leaf of autumn. The table, windows and floor, 
are all fresh and immaculate from Saturday’s scour- 
ing. The only dirt in the room (you almost won- 
der the old woman tolerates it there) is in two 
flower pots in the window, whence a white jessa- 
mine and a tea rose diffused their sweet odours 
A table is decently spread for the mongrel meal 
that our people call supper, which blends the sub- 
stantial food of dinner, with the aromatic tea, and 
its sweet accompaniments of pastry, cake, or pre- 
serves. The tea-kettle is hissing on the stove, and 
a pie is warming there. The old woman sits in 
her rocking chair weaving backwards and forwards, 
reading a time-discoloured letter, while a little girl 
(the only thing in harmony with the rose and jes- 
samine in the window) laying aside a tract she is 
reading, says, ‘‘ Aunt Sara, don’t you know every 
word in that letter by heart? I do.” 

‘* Why, do you, Fanny? Say it then.” 

‘“My dear aunt, I am clean discouraged—it 
seems as if Providence crowded on me. ‘There is 
black disappointment turn which way I will. 1 
have had an offer to go to Orleans, and part pay 
beforehand, which same I send you herewith. 
Selina’s time draws near, and it is the only way I 
have to provide, so dear aunt Sara, I think it my 


duty to go. I can’t summon courage to bid you 
good-bye. I can’t speak a word to her. I should 
not be & 1am again in a month if I tried. You 


have been a mother to me, aunt Sara, and if God 
spares my life, I’ll be a dutiful son to you in the 
place of them that’s gone. If any thing happens to 
my poor wife, you will see to my child, I know 
** Your dutiful nephew, 
** James McDermor.”’ 
“ New York, 25th September, 1827.” 


“‘T declare, Fanny, you have said it right, date and 
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all; and what a date it was to me—that 25th of 
September: that day your father sailed—that very 
day you were born—and that very day when the 
tide went out, your mother died—life coming—life 
going—and the dear life of my last boy launched 
on the wide sea. My boy, I always called your 
father—he was like my own sons to me. He lived 
just one week after he got to Orleans, and the 
news came, Evacuation day. We have always 
been, that is, the Rankin side, a dreadful family 
for dying young,—all but me; I’ve lived to follow 
all my folks to the grave. My three boys I have 
seen laid in the ground ; full grown six feet men, and 
here I am, my strength failing, my eyes dim, 
working—working, shivering, trembling on.” 

Poor little Fanny shivered too, and putting some 
more wood into the stove, she asked her aunt if 
it were not time for supper; but Mrs. Hyat, with- 
out heeding her, went on, rather talking to herself 
than the child: ‘‘ there has always been something 
notable about times and seasons with our folks. I 
was born the day the great peace was declared. 
My oldest was born the day Washington died ; my 
youngest sister, your grandmother, Fanny, died the 
day of the total Eclipse; my husband died the day 
that last pesky little war was declared ; your father 
saw your mother the first time ’lumination night, 
and as I said, it was ‘ Evacuation day,’ we got the 
news of his death; poor Jemmy! what a dutiful 
boy he was to me! half my life went with his! 
How that letter is printed on your memory, Fanny! 
But you have better learning than ever I had, and 
that makes the difference ! learning is not all, though, 
Fanny; you must have prudence. Did not I hear 
you talking on the stairs, yesterday, with seme of 
them Irich cattle ?”’ 

** Yes, aunt, I was thanking Mrs. O’Roorke for 
bringing up my pail of water for me.” 

“That was not it, a racket with the 
children, I heard.” Fanny made no reply. ‘I 
won’t have it, Fanny ; you’re no company for Irish, 
and never shall be; the Lord made ’em, to be 
sure, but that is all; you can scarce call them 
human creturs.” 

‘* They are very kind, Aunt Sara.” 

**So are dogs kind, Fanny. I have moved, 
and moved, and moved to get into a house free of 
them ; but they are varmint, and there is no getting 
away from them. It’s the Lord’s will, and must 
be; but I’ll have no right hand of fellowship with 
them; there I have set down my foot. Now 
child, te!! me what was all that hurry skurry about ?”” 

Mrs. Hyat yave Fanny small encouragement to 
a scene in which the banned Irish 
were the principal actors. But after a little struggle 


*twas 


communicate 


her sense of justice to them overcame her dread of | 


the old woman’s prejudices, and she told the true 
story. 

‘The overseer at the new buildings gave me 
leave to bring my basket again for kindlings. Pat 
and Ellen O’Roorke were there before me, and 
they picked out all the best bits, and put them into 
my basket, and it was pretty heavy, and Pat would 
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bring it home for me; he was so kind, how could 
I huff him, Aunt Sara? but I was afraid you would 
see him, that was the truth, and I wanted to take 
the basket before we got to the house, so I ran 
across the street after him, and there was a young 
gentleman driving a beautiful carriage, with a ser- 
vant beside him, and another behind, and one of 
the horses just brushed against me and knocked 
me over. 

‘* Pat and Ellen were frightened, and mad, too, and 
Pat swore, and Ellen screamed, and the gentleman 
stopped, and the man behind jumped off and came 
to us, and Pat kicked him, and he struck Pat, and 
the gentleman got out and stopped the fight, and 
said he was very sorry, and offered Pat money, and 
Pat would not touch it. The Irish have some high 
feelings, aunt, for all; and I am sure they are 
generous ones.’’— 

‘** Well, well, go on; did the gentleman say any 
thing to you ?” 

** Yes, aunt he saw there was 2 little blood on 
my cheek, and he took off my bonnet, and turned 
off my hair ; it was but a little bruise—and—and—”’ 

** And, and, and what, child ?”’ 

‘* Nothing aunt, only he wiped off the place with 
his handkerchief and—kissed it.”’ 

‘It’s the last time you shall stir outside the door, 
Fanny, without me.” 

‘* Aunt Sara! I am sure he meant no harm; he 
was a beautiful gentleman.” 

‘* Beautiful, indeed! Did he say any thing more 
to you ?”’ 

‘* He said something about my hair being—leok- 
ing—pretty, and he cut off a lock with my scissors 
that you hung at my side yesterday, and he—he 
put it in his bosom.”? As Fanny finished, there 
was a tap at the door, and on opening it, she recog- 
nized the liveried footman of her admirer. In one 
hand he held a highly ornamented bird-cage con- 
taining a canary, and in the other a paper parcel. 
‘* The gentleman as had the misfortune to knock 
you down yesterday, sends you these,’’ he said, 
smiling to Fanny, and setting them down on the 
table, he withdrew. 

Fanny was enchanted. ‘‘ The very thing I al- 
ways wanted,” she exclaimed ; and the little singing 
bird did the very thing to cheer her solitude, to break 
with its sweet notes the heavy monotony of her 
day, to chime in harmony with the happy voice of 
childhood. While Fanny, forgetting her supper 
and the paper parcel, was trying to quiet the fright- 
ened “uttering of the timid little stranger, Mrs. 
Hyat, lost in a reverie of perplexity and anxiety, was 
revolving Fanny’s adventure and its consequences ; 
a world of dangers that must beset the poor girl, 
when, as in the course of nature it must soon be, 
her protection was withdrawn, were all at once 
revealed to her. 

Fanny was just thirteen, and the extreme beauty 
that had marked her childhood, instead of passing 
away with it, was every day developing and ripen- 
ing. Her features were symmetrical, and of that 
order which is called aristocratic, and so they were 
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of nature’s aristocracy; if that be so which is 
reserved for her rarest productions. Her com- 
plexion was fair and soft as a rose leaf, and the 
colour, ever varying on her cheek, ever mounting 
and subsiding with the flow and ebb of feeling ; 
her hair was singularly beautiful, rich and curling, 
and though quite dark, reflecting to the light a 
ruddy glow. 

‘*If she looked like other children,” thought 
Sara Hyat, as her eye rested on Fanny, she might 
have been thrown down, and had both her legs 
broken, and that young spark would never have 
troubled himself about her. If it had but pleased 
God to give her her grandfather’s bottle nose; or 
her father’s little gray twinkling eye ; or if she had 
favoured any of the Floods, or looked like any of 
the Rankins—except her poor mother. But what 
a picture of a face to throw a poor girl with, alone, 
among the wolves and foxes of this wicked city. 
Oh! that men were men, and not beasts of prey! 
Fanny—Fanny, child’—the old woman’s voice 
trembled, but there was an earnestness in it that 
impressed each word as she uttered it—‘‘ mark my 
words, and one of these days, when I am dead and 
gone, you will remember them ; God gives beauty, 
Fanny, for a trial to some, and a temptation to 
others. That’s all the use I could ever see in 
it; to be sure it’s a pretty thing to look upon, but 
it’s just like a rose; by the time it is blowed out, it 
begins to fade. Now do leave that bird-cage one 
minute and listen to me; when men follow you, 
and flatter you, turn a deaf ear, Fanny ; pay no kind 
of attention to them, and if they persevere, fly away 
from them as you would from rats.” 

** Aunt Sara! I don’t know what you mean ?”’ 

** The time will come when I can make my mean- 
ing plainer ; for the present, it is enough for you to 
know, that you must not listen to fine-dressed men, 
that you must not take presents from them, that 
you must go straight to school, and come straight 
home from it, and say nothing to nobody. If ever 
I get the money that good for nothing Martin owes 
me for work done five years ago, I’ll buy you a 
bird, Fanny, but if you can get a chance, you must 
send this back where it came from.” 

** Oh, Aunt Sara! must I ?” 

** Yes. What isin that paper? Untie it.” Fanny 
untied it. It enveloped a quantity of bird seed, and 
adainty basket filled with French bonbons. Fanny 
involuntarily smiled, and then looked. towards her 
aunt, as if to ask her if she might. The cloud on 
the old lady’s brow lowered more and more heavily, 
and Fanny said timidly— 

‘“* Must I send these back, too, aunt ? or may I 
give them to Pat and Ellen? I won’t eat any my- 
self.” 

‘* You are agood child, Fanny, and docile. Yes, 
you may go down and hand them in. and don’t 
stay talking with them; and mind again, if ever an 
opportunity comes, the bird goes back.’ 

Fanny could not, for her life, see the harm of 
keeping the bird ; it seemed to her that the gentle- 
man was very kind, but the possibility of disobe- 








dience to her aunt, or of contending with her, did 
not occur to her. She knew, and that was enough 
to know, that her aunt indulged her whenever she 
thought indulgence right, and that she strained 
every nerve for her. Her wishes were not as 
easily subdued as her will, and each day as she 
grew more in love with her Canary, they became 
stronger and stronger that the opportunity might 
never come to send him away. 

But come it did. The following Thursday was 
Christmas day ; a holiday of course to Fanny, but 
none to Mrs. Hyat, who, having been strictly bred 
a Presbyterian, held in sectarian disdain even this 
dearest and noblest of holidays. She was doing the 
daily task by which she earned her bread, making 
coarse garments for a neighbouring slop-shop. 
Fanny had done up the housework, and put the 
room into that holiday order which is to the poor 
what fine furniture and fancy decorations are to the 
rich. She had fed her Canary bird, and talked to 
it, and read through the hast tract left at the door, 
and she was sitting gazing out of the window, 
thinking how happy the people must be who rode 
by in their carriages, and wondering as she saw 
dolls, baby-houses and hobby-horses carried by, 
where all the children could live who got these fine 
presents. ‘There is nobody to send me one, she 
thought. As if in answer to her thought, there was 
a tap at the door, and the well-known liveried foot- 
man appeared with a huge paper parcel. 

Fanny’s rose-coloured cheek deepened to crim- 
son. Mrs. Hyat surveyed the lad from head to 
heel, and nodding to Fanny, asked, “‘ is it he ?”’ 

** Yes, aunt.” 

‘* It’s something for you, miss,’’ said the footman, 
advancing, and about to deposit a parcel on the table 
before Mrs. Hyat; ‘‘ it’s Christmas day, old lady,” 
he added pertly ; ‘‘a nice day for young people as 
has red cheeks and bright eyes.” 

‘*Hum! you need not take the trouble to set 
that thing down here.” 

‘* We'll, ma’am, here will do just as well,’”’ he 
said, placing it on the bureau. 

‘* Nor there, either, young man,”’ but he, without 
heeding her, had already untied the parcel, and dis- 
closed to Fanny’s enraptured eye a rose-wood work- 
box with brilliant fittings of crimson velvet and steel 
and silver utensils. It was but a single glance that 
Fanny gave them, for she remembered the goods 
were contraband, and she averted her eye, and cast 
it down. 

‘*'Tie the thing up, and take it where it came 
from,” said Mrs. Hyat. ‘‘ What is your master’s 
name ?”? 

‘The gentleman as employs me is Mr. Nugent 
Stafford, Esquire.’ 

‘* Where does he live ? 

“* At the Astor House.”’ 

‘** Give him the bird, Fanny.” 

Poor little Fanny obeyed, but with a trembling 
hand and tearful eye. The little bird had been a 
bright spirit in her dead, daily life. ‘‘ Take them 
all back,” continued Mrs. Hyat, ‘ and tell Mr.— 
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What’s his name ? that such fine things are for fine 
people; that we are poor and honest, and plain 
spoken, and if he is a real friend to us, he’ll leave 
us to eat the bread of our own earning without dis- 
turbing our minds with things that’s no way suited 
to us.”’ 

The footman and Fanny stood a little behind 
Mrs. Hyat, and he, ‘aking advantage of her deafness, 
shrugged his shoulders, saying, ‘‘ crusty, crusty,”’ 
and adding, with a diabolical prescience, fitting the 
school in which his master bred him, ‘‘ if ever you 
hear three whistles below come down.” 

‘* What are you waiting for? you’ve got your 
message, man.”’ 

‘*] was waiting for your second thoughts, old 
lady.” 

‘Ive not given you my first, nor my second 
thoughts ; so you may go to Mr.—What do you 
call him, as quick as you please.’’ 

The man departed, bowing and kissing his hand 
to Fanny, as he shut the door. ‘‘ Wha: said the 
fellow to you?” asked her aunt, whe had heard, as 
deaf people generally hear what is meant not to 
reach their ears. 

** Oh aunt,” replied Fanny, ‘‘ he said something 
about your being crusty.” 

Most unfortunately, and for the first time in her 
life, she dealt unfairly by her aunt. Sincerity is 
the compass of life ; there is no safe sailing without 
it. The poor child was perplexed; Stafford’s gifts 
had charmed her. She did not clearly see why 
they were rejected. She was already filled with 
vague longings for some variation of her dull exist- 
ence ; and she was but thirteen years old. Seldom 
have thirteen years of human life passed with a 
more stainless record. Todo her duty, to be quiet, 
industrious and true, from being Fanny’s instinct, 
had become her habit. The fountain of her affec- 
tions had never yet been unsealed; was that wel! 
spring of everlasting life to be poisoned? She had 
committed her first deceit, poor child ! 

We have gone too much into detail; we must 
limit ourselves to the most striking particulars of 
our story. 

Christmas came again, and the day wore drearily 
away. ‘‘Mr. Stafford has forgotten me,” sighed 
Fanny in her inmost heart. 

‘* That flashy feliow with his yellow cape and cuffs, 
won’t trouble us again, I’m thinking,’ said Mrs. 
Hyat. The day deepened into twilight; Fanny 
heard a whistle—she started; it was repeated and 
again repeated. She drew near to her aunt as if 
for defence, and sat down by her, her heart u:rob- 
bing. After a few minutes, there were again three 
whistles—still she sat resolutely still. 

Mrs. Hyat laid down her slop sewing, wiped her 
spectacles, and heaving a deep sigh, said, ‘‘ I grow 
blinder and blinder, but I won’t murmur as long as 
it pleases God that I may earn honest bread for 
you and me, Fanny.” Fanny looked up, and her 
aunt saw there were tears in her eyes: ‘poor 
child !”? she continued; ‘‘it is not a merry Christ- 
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mas you are having.” The whistle was again 
repeated—‘‘ go to the baker’s, Fanny, and buy us 
a mince pie; it won’t break us—I can pay for it, if 
I work till twelve to-night, and it will make it seem 
more like Christmas to you.”” Again Fanny heard 
the whistle, the call went to her heart, the oppor- 
tunity was too tempting to be resisted, and Fanny 
threw a shawl over her head, and ran down stairs. 
A man wrapped in a cloak had just passed the door ; 
he turned back at the sound of her footsteps, threw 
his arms around her and kissed her cheek. She 
started back with indignation, and would have 
sprung up the door step, but he gently detained her, 
and she, looking up in his face, saw that it was 
Stafford himself, and not, as she supposed, his ser- 
vant. ‘‘Why do you run away from me?” he 
said, in a low, sweet voice ; ‘‘ how have I frightened 
Am I not your friend? None can feel a 
I will prove it in any way 


you? 
greater interest in you. 
that I can.” 

Fanny’s instincts directed aright, and fixing her 
beautiful eyes on him, she said, ‘‘come up then 
and say to my aunt what you say to me.” 

She did not understand the smile that lurked on 
Stafford’s lips as he replied; ‘‘no, your aunt for 
some reason, I am sure I cannot tell what, has 
taken a dislike to me; you know she has, for 
she will not receive the slightest gift from me. 
Come, you were going out, walk along, and let me 
walk by you.”? He slid his arm around her waist, 
she shrank from him, and he withdrew it. ‘‘ How 
old are you, Fanny McDermot? You perceive, I 
know your name, and much more concerning you, 
that you would not suspect.”’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Stafford, how should you know? 
I am fourteen, and a little more.” 

** Only fourteen ? Fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, will 
soon come, and each year—each month, you grow 
more and more beautiful. Fanny, I dream of you 
every night of my life, and when I wake, my first 
thought of you is, ‘I cannot see her—I cannot 
speak to her.’ ” 

** Mr. Stafford 2?” 

“‘It is true, Fanny; true as that beautiful 
moon is shining on us. Why should it not be so? 
It is unnecessary, it is cruel, that you should be 
shut up in that forlorn old house, with that old 
woman’’—the old woman grated on Fanny’s ear, 
but she did not interrupt Stafford, and he continued, 
** do you like riding, or sailing ?”’ 

**] never rode but once, and that was to Uncle 
Ben’s funeral, and I was never in a boat in my 
life.” 

‘*Come on Monday, Fanny, at twelve o’clock, 
to the corner of Essex and Grand streets. I will 
be there in a hackney coach, and I will take you a 
ride just as long, or as short as you please ; and 
when Spring comes, you shall go out with me, in 
my boat, by moonlight. I often pass an evening, 
by rowing about the harbour, and [ should take 
such pleasure in pleasing you.” 

‘** But, Mr. Stafford, Aunt Sara would never give 
me leave.” 
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‘Do not ask her; how is she to know ?” 

“Why, I must tell her—I tell her every thing, 
and I never leave her but to go to school.”? 

** And how is she to know that you are not at 
school ?”? 

** Mr. Stafford, do you think I would deceive my 
Aunt Sara? No, never—never.”’ 

They had arrived at the baker’s shop. Fanny 
turned to enter it, and faltered out a ‘‘ good night.” 

‘*Stop and listen to me one moment,” he said, 
detaining her. 

That one moment he prolonged till he had repeated 
again and again, his professions of admiration and 
interest, and his entreaties that she would meet him. 
She remained true to herself, and to her aunt. 
She offered to tell her aunt of his kindness, and to 
ask her leave to take the ride. ‘This he declined, 
saying, it would be useless, and finally, he was 
obliged to leave her, with only a promise, that she 
would not always disregard the whistle. He kissed 
her hand, and thrust into it a purse. She would 
have followed him, and returned it, but at that 
moment two persons crossed the street, and inter- 
posed themselves between her and Stafferc, and 
fearing observation, she reluctantly retained it. 
On examination, she found in it several gold pieces, 
and asmall locket, with a very beautiful little minia- 
ture of Stafford on one side, and a lock of his hair 
onthe other. She had the resolution, after examining 
the features again and again, to tie it up with the 
purse of untouched money; certainly not without 
many a pang, as she slowly and hesitatingly did it, 
and directing the parcel to ‘‘ Nugent Stafford, Esq.,”? 
she secretly gave it to her devoted thrall, Pat 
O’Rooke, a clever and honest boy, to convey it to 
that gentleman at the Astor House. Pat returned 
with the information that there was no such gentle- 
man there, and Fanny, without having any suspicion 
of foul play, concluded he was out of town. 

She hid the parcel from her aunt’s eye, thinking 
it would uselessly disturb her, and still resolving to 
return it at the first opportunity. 

She had thus far obeyed her conscience, and it 
** sat lightly on its throne.” 





Two years glided away. Fanny’s beauty, instead 
of passing with her childhood, had become so 
brilliant, that it could not be unobserved. She 
shunned the street where the vultures that are 
abroad for prey, seeing she was young, and ascer- 
taining that she was unprotected, had more than 
once beset her. A mine had long been working 
under her feet. The dreary companionship of the 
petulant old woman became every day more weari- 
some to her; still, she was gentle and patient, and 
for many a heavy month, endured resolutely a life 
that grew sadder and sadder, as she contrasted it 
with the world of beauty, indulgence and love that 
had been painted to her excited imagination. For 


the last six months, her aunt had been paralytic, 
moving from her bed to her chair with difficulty, 
supported by Fanny, whose slight figure tottered 
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under the superincumbent weight of the massive 
old woman. Her faculties had decayed one after 
another ; still the paramount affection of her being 
remained; the last lingering of daylight on the 
darkening night. She fancied herself still capable 
of earning their daily sustenance, and hour after 
hour she would move the only arm she could move, 
as if she were sewing, and at evening give the same 
garm<ut, on which she had thus cheated herself for 
morihs, to Fanny, and falter out, ‘‘ take it to Ray’s, 
dear, and bring the pay.”? Fanny favoured the 
illusion, took away the garment, and always brought 
the pay. 

The O’Roorke’s were still tenants of a room 
below, and since the old womah’s illness, Fanny 
had often accepted the kind offers of their services. 
Ellen went on her errands, and Pat brought up her 
wood and water, and whenever she had occasion to 
go out (and such occasions recently came often, and 
lasted long,) Mrs. O’Roorke would bring her baby 
to tend in the ‘ould lady’s room.” Though 
Fanny, without any visible means of subsistence, 
was supplied with every comfort she could desire 
for her aunt or herself, Mrs. O’Roorke, from 
stupidity or humanity, or a marvellous want ot 
curiosity, asked no questions. 

On some points, she certainly was not blind. 
One day Mrs. Hyat, after an ill turn, had fallen 
asleep, Mrs. O’Roorke was sitting by her, and 
Fanny appeared deeply engaged in reading. Ellen 
O’Roorke looked at the volume, and exclaimed— 

‘* Why, your book, Fanny, is bottom side up.’ 

Fanny burst into tears, and flung it from her. 

‘*God help the child, what is it?” said Mre. 
O’Roorke; ‘‘take the baby down stairs,” she 
added to Ellen, ‘‘ and stay by it till lcome. Now 
Fanny, darlant, spake out; what vexes you?) The 
mother that bore you is not more tinder to you than 
Biddy O’Roorke, and have not I seen your eyes 
this three months always unquiet-like, and red too, 
and your cheek getting paler and puler.”” Fanny 
buried her face in the bed-clothes. ‘* Ah, honey, 
dear, don’t fret so; it is not to vex you, I’m speak- 
ing; the words have been burning on my tongue 
this six weeks, but the ould lady jealoused us; and 
though I am oid enough to be your mother, or 
grandmother for that, you locked so sweet and 
innocent-like, I was afeard to spake my thought.” 

‘“* Who dares to say I am not innocent?” said 
Fanny, raising her head, and flinging back her curls 
from her burning cheeks and glowing eyes. 

‘*Not I, darlant—not I; it’s the desaver, that’s 
the guilty one, and not the poor child that’s desaved. 
Now, open your heart to me ; the tongue shall rot 
out of me before I tell a word you spake.” 

‘*T have no word to speak,’ said Fanny, in a 
changed and faltering voice, and the bed trembled 
with the ague that shook her. At this moment, 
Mrs. Hyat threw her arm out of bed, opened her 
eyes, and for the first time in many days, looked 
about her intelligently, and spoke distinctly, ‘* Fan- 
ny.” 
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Fanny sprang to her side, and Mrs. O’Roorke 
instinctively moved round to the head of the bed, 
where she could not be seen. 

‘‘Fanny,” continued the old woman, slowly, 
but with perfect distinctness, ‘‘ 1 am going fast, but 
you will follow soon—you will, dear. Be patient, 
be good.”” The blood coloured again her faded 
and withered cheek as she spoke, and mounting 
to her brain, gave her amomentary vigour. ‘‘ Trust 
in God, Fanny—trust in God, and not in man. I 
go, but I do not leave you alone, Fanny—not alone 
—alone—alone.”? The utterance grew fainter and 
fainter, a slight convulsion passed over her whole 
frame, and her features were still and fixed. Fanny 
gazed in silent féar and horror. Her eye turned 
from her aunt to Mrs. O’Rourke with that ques- 
tion she could not utter. The honest woman said 
nothing, but she gently closed the staring, vacant 
eyes. 

** Oh then she is dead !*’ cried Fanny, throwing 
herself on the bed in a paroxysm of grief. ‘‘ My 
last friend; oh! I am alone—alone! God has left 
me—lI have left him. I deceived her. Oh dear— 
oh dear !”” 

In vain Mrs. O’Roorke tried to calm and com- 
fort her. She wept till she fell asleep from 
utter exhaustion. Nature did the kind work it 
does so well to elastic youth, and she awoke in 
the morning, strengthened and refreshed. She 
seemed at once, as Mrs. O’Roorke said, changed 
from a helpless girl to a woman. 

She sent for her aunt’s clergyman, and by his 
intervention, and the aid of an undertaker, she made 
provision for burying her beside her husband and 
children, and followed by the clergyman, she fol- 
lowed her true friend to the grave; and returned to 
her desolate apartment, with that last word ringing 
in her ears; ‘‘ alone—alone—alone.”’ 

She paid the charges of the funeral ; those charges 
that always come, a sordid and vexing element, 
with the bereavements of the poor ; and late the fol- 
lowing evening, Mrs. O’Roorke hearing, as she 
fancied, a footstep descending the stair, and soon 
after a carriage rolling away, mounted to Fanny’s 
room to verify or dismiss her suspicions. There 
was no answer to her knock; the door was not 
locked—she opened it—a lamp was burning on the 
table, and a letter, the wafer yet wet, lying by it. 

** Ellen,” she called. Ellen came. ‘* Who is 
this letter for, Ellen ?”’ 

‘* Why for you, mother, and Fanny’s writing.” 

** Read it, Ellen; she knows I cannot read, and 
if there is e’er a secret in it, keep it as if it were your 
own.”’ 

Ellen read—‘‘ Mrs. O’Roorke, you have been a 
kind friend to me, and I thank you, and give you 
in token of my gratitude, all that I have in this 


room. My clothes please give to Ellen, and the 


purse with the two dollars, in the corner of the 
drawer, to Pat, with many thanks from me. 
‘‘ Ever your grateful friend, 
“Fanny McDermor.” 
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‘“*The dear darlant! ®But faith, Ellen, that’s 
not the whole of it; see if there’s never a little 
something of a secret shoved in betwixt the other 
words ?”” 

‘* Ne’er a syllable, mother.*? 

**Ne’er a what, child? t’was a sacret I asked 
for.’ 

** You’ve got the whole, mother, every word.” 

‘* Sure it’s not of myself I’m thinking, but the 
time may come, when she’ll wish for as rough a 
friend as Iam. God help her, and guide her, poor 
child!” 

It was some time before Ellen clearly appre- 
hended that Fanny was gone from them, probably 
forever, and it was some time longer before these 
generous creatures could bear to consider themselves 
in any way gainers by her departure. They turned 
the key of Fanny’s door, and went to their own 
room—Ellen to brood over what seemed to her an 
insolvable mystery, and her mother, to guess and 
fear. 

Fifteen months had now passed away since 
Fanny had looked out from her joyless home, in 
Houston street, to an existence bright with pro- 
mised love and pleasure. She had seen 


“The distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 


Our reajers must now follow her to an isolated 
house, in ihe upper part of the city. There she 
had two apartments, furnished with more finery than 
elegance, or even neatness. The rose-coloured 
curtains were faded, the gilded furniture tarnished, 
and from the vases of faded artificial flowers, 
Fanny’s sickening thoughts had of late often turned 
to the white jessamine and rose, that, types of her 
purity then, once blossomed in her Aunt Sara’s 
window. 

Fanny was not the first tenant of these apart- 
ments, which, with others in the same house, were 
kept furnished and supplied by a certain Mrs. Til- 
den, who, herself, occupied the basement rooms. 
Fanny, now by courtesy, bearing the name of Mrs. 
Stafford, was but little more than seventeen, just 
on the threshold of life. That fountain of love 
which has power to make the wilderness blossom, 
to fill the desert places of life with flowers and 
fruits, had been poisoned, and there was no more 
health in it. The eye, which should have been 
just opening to the loveliest visions of youth, was 
dull, and heavily bent,while tear after tear dropped 
from it, on a sleeping infant, some five months 
on its pilgrimage ‘‘ between the cradle and the 
grave.” ‘The beautiful form of Fanny’s features 
remained, but the life of beauty was gone, her once 
brilliant cheek was pale, and her whole figure 
shrunken. Health, self-respect, cheerfulness, even 
hope, the angel of life, were driven away for ever ; 
and memory, so bright and blessed to goodness, 
bore but a bitter chalice to poor Fanny’slips. She sat, 
statue-like, till she started at a footstep approach- 
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ing the door, and a slovenly servant-girl entered, in a ) 
pert and noisy manner, that expressed the absenec 
of all deference, and took from a handkerchief, in 
which it was wrapped, a letter, addressed to ‘‘ Nu- 
gent Stafford,” and said— ; 

‘I’ve been to the Astor House, and the Ameri- 
can, and the City Hotel, and all them boarding- 
houses down town, and there’s no such person there 
and no where else, I expect.” 

‘* What do you mean, Caroline ?” 

‘‘Oh nothing, only them as hangs out false 
colours must expect others to do the same by them. 
I suppose, then, no more a Mr. Stafford than a 
Mrs. Stafford.” 

‘‘Hush, my baby,” said Fanny to the infant, 
stirred by her tremor. 

‘*T want to have my wages paid to-day,” con- 
tinued Caroline, ‘‘ as I am expecting to leave.” 

Fanny took out her purse and paid the girl’s 
demand. Caroline eyed it narrowly; there were 
but a few shillings left in it, and she changed the 
assault she had meditated, from the purse to a 
richer spoil. 

‘It’s always ruleable,”’ she said, ‘‘ when a girl 
lives in such a house as this, and serves the like of 
you, that they shall have extra pay for risking 
cheracter, and so farth. I see your purse is rather 
consumptive, and I am willing to take up with that 
green silk gown, spot with pink, and trimmed with 
gimp.”? 

‘* Oh hush, my baby,” cried Fanny to the child, 
who, opening her eyes on the distressed counte- 
nance of her mother, was crying as even such 
young children will, from the instinct of sympathy. 
‘‘ The gown hangs in the closet,’’ she replied, with 
a steady voice; ‘‘ take it, and go.” 

Caroline took it, and while she was deliberately 
folding it, she said, half consolingly, half imperti- 
nently —‘“‘ It an’t worth while grieving for nothing in 
this world, for it’s a kind of a confused place. Why, 
it always comes to this sooner or later. Your fine 
gentleman likes variety. You'll be as handsome 
as ever again if you'll leave off sighing and crying.” 

‘* Leave me, pray leave me,” cried Fanny; and 
when Caroline shut the door, she threw herself on 
the bed with her baby, saying amidst tears and 
shiverings, ‘‘oh, has it come to this—deserted— 
lost—am I such a thing that I cannot even answer 
that cruel bad girl. Oh God, have mercy! No. 
He will not hear, for I only come to him when I 
have none other to go to. Oh. hush, my baby. I 
wish we were both in the grave together. Come, 
now, hush.’”? She wiped away her tears, and 
catching up the child, walked, half distracted, up 
and down the room, attempting to smile, and play 
to it, and the poor little thing cried and smiled 
alternately. 

The following are some extracts from the hap- 
less letter which was lying on the table. 

‘Oh, Nugent Stafford, am I never, never to see 
you again! It is two months since you were here, 
two months—it seems two years, and yet when you 
were last here, and spoke those icy, cruel, insult- 


ing words, I thought it would be better never to see 
you again than to see you so. But come once 
more, and tell me if I deserved them from you.” 

** Remember, I was thirteen years old, an inno- 
cent, loving child—loving, but with little to love, 
when you first stole my heart. Did you then mean— 
God knows—you know—I don’t; did you plot it 
then, te steal away my innocence when I should 
be no longera child? You say you never promised 
to marry me, and that I knew what was before me. 
No, you never said one word of marrying me, but 
did you not swear to love me and cherish me so long 
as you lived? Did you not say that I did not love 
you half as well as you loved me, and again and again 
reproach me with it. Were you not angry— 
so angry as to frighten me, because I would not 
desert my dear, good, old, faithful aunt, to go with 
you?”? ‘*And how have I loved you? I have 
given up my innocence for you, my good name, 
and the favour of God. I have loved only you— 
never have had athought beyond you. Do married 
wives love better than this? In those days 
when you seemed to think nothing too good for 
me, when every day you brought me something 
new, I cared only for you. I wore the fine things 
only to please you; and truly now I hate to look 
on them, for they were, in your eyes, the price of 
what I never sold, but gave. 

‘*But for my poor baby, I would not send to 
you again; for her I will do any thing but sin. 
Mrs. Tilden has twice told me I must leave this 
house. Six months rent is due. I have ten dol- 
lars in my purse. Tell me where am I to go? 
What am Ito do? I would not stay here if I could— 
the house has become hatefuito me. I cannot bear 
the looks of Mrs. Tilden and Caroline—I cannot 
endure to have them touch my baby, for it seems 
to me as if their touch to my little innocent child 
were like a foul thing on an opening rose-bud. 
The very sound of their voices disgusts and frightens 
me—oh, it was not human to put me among such 
creatures. If you have deserted me, I will earn 
food, if I can, to keep my baby slive—if I cannot 
earn, I will beg, but I will live no longer among 
these bad people—lI had rather perish with my baby 
in the street. Oh, Mr. Stafford, how could you 
have the heart to put me here—and will you not 
now give me a decent home ?”? 

There was much more in the letter than we have 
cited, but it was all of the same tenour, and all 
showed plainly, that though betrayed and deserted, 
poor Fanny was not corrupted. Bold and hardened, 
indeed, must have been that human creature who 
could have cast the first stone at her. 

For some months after Stafford took her under 
his protection, (the protection the wolf affords 
the lamb,) he was passionately devoted to her. 
He made her world, and made it bright with such 
excess of light, that she was dazzled, and her 
moral sense was overpowered. ‘There was 0 true 
colouring or proportion to her perception; she was 
like one who, having imprudently gazed at the 
sun, sees every object for a time in false and fan- 
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tastic colouring. But these halos faded by degrees 
to blackness; and so, as Fanny recovered from 
the bewilderment of passion, the light became 
shadow—dark, immovable shadow. She lost her 
gaiety, and no twilight of cheerfulness succeeded to 
it. The birth of her child recalled her to herself— 
the innocent creature was God’s minister to her 
soul—her pure love for it made impure love hate- 
ful to her. She became serious, and then sad, and 
very wearisome to Stafford. He was accustomed 
to calling forth the blandishments of art. Fanny 
had no art. Her beauty was an accident, independ- 
ent of herself. The pure, unappreciable treasure of 
her immeasurable love she gave him, and for this 
there is no exchange but faithful pure love—so her 
drafts feli on an empty treasury. Passion consumes, 
sensuality rusts out the divine quality of love. 
Fanny’s character was simple and true—elemental. 
She had little versatility, and nothing of the variety 
that comes from cultivation and observation of the 
world. What could she know of the world, whose 
brief time in it had been passed between her school 
and Dame Hyat’s room, in Houston street ? 

Stafford was extremely well read in certain depart- 
ments of romantic literature. He had a standing 
order with a Paris publisher for such books as 
George Sand, Paul de Kock, and all their tribe 
produce. But this was a terra incognita to Fanny. 
Her reading was confined to the Bible, and the tracts 
left at her aunt’s door. He delighted ia those 
muses who have come down from the holy mount of 
inspiration and sacrificed to impure gods. Poetry, 
beyond that of her aunt’s hymn-book, was unknown 
to Fanny, and when Stafford brought her Beppa, 
and Don Juan, she understood but little of them, 
and what she understood, she leathed. 

Stafford loved music. It was to him the natural 
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language and fittest excitement of passion, and poor 
Fanny had no skill in this divine art beyond a song 
for her baby. He gave her lascivious engravings ; 
she burst into tears at the sight of them, and 
would not be moved by his diabolical laugh and 
scofis, to look a second time at them. 

The natural dissimilarity and opposition between 
them came soon to be felt by both. He was 
ready to cast her—no matter where—as a burden 
from him, and she had already turned back, to walk 
through the fires her sin had kindled to the bosom 
of infinite love and compassion. 

Stafford’s vices were extremely expensive, and, 
like most idle and dissipated young men of fortune, 
he soon found his expenditures exceeding his income. 
He had no thought of sacrificing his vices to his 
wants, but only the objects of them. He had of 
late ielt his mode of life to be so vexatious and 
burdensome, that he resolved on reforming it, or 
rather, on reducing his pleasures, by marrying a 
young woman whose large fortunes would be a 
relief to him, whose beauty and elegance would 
adorn his establishment, and whose character would 
fill up certain awkward blanks in his. A person so 
gifted, and attainable as he flattered himself, he had 
discovered in Augusta Emly. Miss Emly’s mother 
was a leading woman of fashion in the city, and 
she had received his first demonstrations with une- 
quivocal indications of favour. 

He deliberately determined to leave Fanny, as 
he had done others, to shift for herself, quieting 
his conscience—it was easily pacified—with the 
reflection that he left her rather better off than he 
found her. As if simplicity, contentment, and a 
good name, were marketable articles, to be trafficked 
away for a few jewels, laces and silks. 

(To be concluded.) 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK. 


AN archer went once to a banquet gay, 
The banquet ended not with the day. 


His wife was in bed with the child asleep, 
The moon across the room did creep. 


And as it crept to the wall that night, 
The child seized the mother’s hand in affright, 


“Oh! where is father, why stays he so long? 
Mother, I fear they are doing him wrong.” 


“Child, be not afraid of the bright moonbeam, 
Go to sleep—thou hast had a dream.” 


The moonbeam now crept up the wall, 
And rested upon an arrow tall. 


“ Mother! mother! hearest thou not 
A sound as of a distant shot?” 


“Child, I heard nothing ; ‘twas but a dream; 
Look no more at the dread moonbeam.” 


The father’s picture hung on the wall, 
Over it crept the moonbeam tall, 


Lighting it up with a ghastly hue, 
A fearful omen the child well knew. 


“ Mother!” screamed she with hurried breath, 
“Mother! my father is pale as death!” 


And as the mother rose from her bed, 
Strange men brought in the archer—dead ! 
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VERY body knows that 
the village of Bethlehem, 
in Pennsylvania, is a settle- 
ment of the United Breth- 
ren, or Moravians, and that 
it contains a female school 
of some celebrity, but few, 
except those who may have 
“turned from the great high- 
ways to visit it, are aware 
of the exceeding beauty of the place, and still fewer 
are acquainted with the primitive simplicity of man- 
ners, and the elegant refinement of taste to be found 
among the inhabitants. Originally peopled by 
Germans, the devoted followers of Zinzendorf, the 
insulated position of this settlement, and the quiet 
habits of the strangers, ofiered few inducements to 
more adventurous spirits, and therefore it was that 
Bethlehem grew into a flourishing village without 
the aid of speculation. Some years have passed 
since I wandered amidst its pleasant scenes, end 
then the canal which now passes the town, and is 
fed by the sparkling waters of the Lehigh, was then 
in progress of completion. Whether the direct 
communication which is thus afforded between the 
coal districts and the seaports, has produced any 
effect on the character of the gentle Hernhutters, by 
ringing them in closer contact with the world of 
merchandize, I know not; I would only describe 
them as I found them. 

The village lies directly upon the Lehigh, whose 
rocky bed affords infinite variety to the play of its 
clear waters, and the scenery surrounding it holds 
that middle place between the sublime and beau- 
tiful which is always so attractive, and, as it were, 
attaching, to the lover of the picturesque. No 
squalid haunts of poverty are to be found there. 
Neat cottages, built with less regard to architectural 
beauty than to household comfort, are nestled down 
amid luxuriant shrubbery, while even the poorest of 
them can boast their little flewer-garden. If you 
enter one of these abodes, you see a gay carpet, 
wrought by the hands of the ladylike mistress, and 
highly polished cherry wood furniture, which would 
not be shamed even if brought in contact with the 
costliest wood of Honduras. Probably there are 
fine water-colour drawings upon the whitewashed 
walls, and certainly the eye will be met on every 
side by rugs, mats, firescreens, and every variety 
of that pretty style of needlework known by the 
name of Germanembroidery. Every thing shows the 
presence of industry, but not the mere industry of 
money making. The villagers have simple habits, 
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and they have fine tastes ; hence, they have learned 
that to minister to the soul’s sense of beauty, is a 
higher and better aim in life than the mere acqui- 
sition of gold. 

But the master spell which Bethlehem holds on the 
hearts and the senses of the stranger, is to be found 
in the pervading spirit of music which dwells there. 
From every cottage may be heard, at the evening 
hour, the sound of the piano, the flute, or the 
violin, and frequently the accompaniment of bird- 
like voices swells on the sunset air. Music is not 
there a mere accomplishment—the appendage to a 
finished education ; it is a necessity of being, a sort 
of want of the soul, like a longing after truth, or 
love, or any of those spirit-needs Which never find 
a voice save in poetry or music. 

Never shall I forget the effect produced upon me 
by sweet sounds, on one occasion, during my short 
sojourn in Bethlehem. It was the morning of 
Ascension day, when I was awakened, at early 
dawn, by strains so exquisite, and seeming to pour 
down so directly from the heavens, that they were 
but like the prolonged music of a pleasant dream. 
I rose, and opened the casement, but no musicians 
were visible. Still the melody, solemn, sweet, 
sublime, floated around me—not rising, but literally 
coming down from above, as if the cloudless sky 
was opening its portals to seraphic messengers. At 
length I discovered the mystery. A band of mu- 
sicians had assembled in the belfry of the little 
church, and there, in the stillness of the gray morn- 
ing, they awoke the unbought voice of praise and 
thanksgiving. The efiect was grand ; it was like a 
voice from heaven. 

I have heard music which stirred my very soul by 
its trumpet tones—I have felt my whole heart vibrate 
to the thrilling meledy of tenderness and love, but 
never, no—-never did I feel such noble elevation of 
spirit, such sublime consciousness of my own im- 
mortality, as at the moment when I seemed thus 
summoned by eriai music from the fairy land of 
dreams into the presence of angelic influences. 

Did you ever feel, gentle reader, as if you owed 
a debt of gratitude to a place where you had spent 
some peculiarly pleasant and happy days? If so, 
you will know why I have dwelt so long on the 
charms of Bethlehem, and why I have striven to 
awaken your interest in its loveliness. ‘The story 
I am about to tell you, though associated here with 
the place, might have been told without all this 
descriptive preamble, but I chose to bring before 
your eyes a view which has long been one of the 
choicest in memory’s picture-gallery, and if I have 











not succeeded in impressing you with its beauties, 
the fault is not in the picture, but must be attributed 
to the unskilfulness of the exhibitor. 

Many years ago, when the female school at 
Bethlehem was almost the only one of any note in 
the country, its halls were crowded with the daugh- 
ters of wealth and fashion no less than with the 
children of the humble-minded Moravians. Among 
those who came from a remote part of the United 
States, was a little orphan, named Edith Steinfelt, 
who had scarcely numbered her sixth year, although 
two years had elapsed since the loss of her parents. 
Her aunt, the wife of a well-known clergyman in 
a neighbouring state, was her only relative, and 
from the time when she placed the child under the 
care of the kind Moravian sisters, she seemed to 
feel as if her duty had been quite fulfilled. An 
occasional letter and the scrupulous payment of her 
expenses were the extent of her attentions; and 
had not Edith possessed strong claims to the per- 
sonal regard of those around her, she would have 
been a lonely and desolate being. 

But Edith was one of those sweet and gentle 
creatures who seem born to win and to diffuse 
joyousness. Possessed of rare beauty, and gifted 
with that sunniness of temper which is always so 
great a charm, she was also docile, affectionate and 
intelligent. She was therefore equally beloved by 
her teachers and by her young associates, so that she 
could feel no want of social ties. She had lost her 
parents at too early an age to be able to retain 
mournful memories of the past ; and she had found 
so happy a home amid the quiet shades of Bethle- 
hem that she had no vain longings for any thing 
beyond. 

Indeed, nothing could be more admirably adapted 


to satisfy the wants of the inquiring mind and of 
the loving heart in the young, than the discipline of 


this excellent institution. ‘The pastor of the little 
flock which was folded in this pleasant covert, was 
also the spiritual guide and director of the school. 
The few male teachers who were required, were men 
of the same simple and earnest faith, who had been 
educated in the best universitiesof Germany. And 
the females, who shared the task of instruction, who 
managed the domestic concerns, and who watched 
daily and hourly over the moral welfare of the pupils, 
were a gentle and godly sisterhood, united by a 
voluntary vow, which was binding only so long as the 
will was unchanged, and which, while it shut them 
out from the perplexing cares of domestic life, left 
them free to pursue the unalloyed pleasures of a min- 
istry of affection and goodness. 

In this peaceful home did Edith Steinfelt pass ten 
years of unbroken happiness, and beautifully did 
her character develop beneath its pleasant influ- 
ences. Amid the charms of natural scenery sur- 
rounding her on every side, her perceptive faculties 
had been fully awakened, and education, therefore, 
had performed its true office in imparting ideas to a 
mind fully prepared to receive them. Her taste 
had been refined to almost fastidious delicacy by 
her daily associations; her susceptibility to music 
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was so excessive, that it became almost morbid; 
and she suffered positive pain from harsh or unme- 
lodious sounds. Her moral nature had been ele- 
vated to the nobleat degree by the religious influences 
of the place; for never did purer aspirations rise 
from pillared arch and air-hung dome than were 
wafted on the wings of music from the little church 
whose austere simplicity awoke more awe than all 
the appliances of earthly grandeur could induce. 

At sixteen, Edith was as lovely in character as 
in person. ‘The delicate symmetry of her features, 
her form, slender and graceful as the willow by the 
river side, and the beautiful light and shade of a 
face whose combination of colouring and variety of 
expression would have charmed a painter, were not 
more attractive to the eye of those who gazed upon 
her, than were her delicacy, her refinement, her 
sweetness of temper and affectionateness of charac- 
ter, to the hearts of those who knew her real worth. 
She possessed, too, that total unconsciousness of self 
which is so rare and so beautiful in the young. 
Her self-respect, which forbade her to harbour a 
thought unworthy of her high nature, was a far 
nobler feeling than the self-esteem that looks only 
to the opinions of others. Her integrity of charac- 
ter was of the most elevated kind, and her frank 
honesty was carried as near excess as a virtue can 
be, while her gentleness of nature prevented that 
harshness which is too often the result of uncom- 
promising truthfulness. Add to these qualities a 
clearness of judgment and self-control far beyond 
her years, and it would have seemed not unreason- 
able to predict, for such a creature, a career of 
honour and happiness. 

Accustomed to regard herself as one cut off from 
the ties which bind the heart in childhood, Edith 
seemed to feel as if her affections should go forth 
towards the whole human brotherhood; and she 
had the trusting faith which claimed kindred with 
all, even the meanest of God’s creatures. The 
very sense of loneliness gave new strength to her 
philanthropic kindliness of nature. Her heari over- 
flowed with tenderness, and yet she was conscious 
that there were deeper and more powerful affections 
stirring with incipient life in her bosom. It was 
then,—at that beautiful moment of life, when the 
girl stands on the very threshold of womanhood, 
wishing, yet dreading to put aside the veil which 
shuts her from the world—that Edith learned the 
fatal secret of her worse than orphanage. 

The father of Edith had been one of those showy, 
superficial, but coarse-minded men, who, fund of 
pleasure, but not possessing the refinement of the 
voluptuary, soon descended to the level of the pro- 
fligate. Her mother, won by his fine person and 
insinuating manners, had married him after a short 
acquaintance, and was not long in discovering the 
error she had committed. He wasted nearly all 
her fortune, and then ill treated her; but with the 
spaniel-like fidelity of woman’s love, she still clung 
to him through all. She knew not the extent of 
his depravity, until she learned it from the trumpet- 
tongue of rumour. He had absented himself from 
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home under pretence of especial business, and not 
until he was brought back, a prisoner, did she dream 
that he had been fleeing before the officers of jus- 
tice. An extensive robbery, adrastly managed, and 
entirely successful, had occurred in the town where 
Steinfelt resided, and suspicion, almost amounting 
to certainty, fixed the guilt upon him. The whole 
community was aroused, he was discovered, and 
seized together with his only confederate. His 
companion in crime, with a loyalty worthy of a 
better cause, when led to the place where the money 
was supposed to be concealed, put a pistol to his 
mouth, and died true to his trust. Steinfelt was 
convicted in overwhelming proof, and the sentence 
which doomed him to imprisonment at hard labour 
for twelve years was universally recognized as _per- 
fectly just. But the blow fell with terrible force upon 
the heart-broken wife, and ere her husband had been 
for one short month the tenant of a convict cell, 
she sunk under her deep affliction, leaving her only 
child to the care of her husband’s sister, with whom 
alone she could claim kindred. 

Since that fearful event, nearly twelve years had 
passed away, and the time drew near for the release 
of the immured criminal. It became necessary, 
therefore, that his child should know the frightful 
truth, and a letter from her aunt, detailing coolly and 
calmly all these facts, first conveyed to Edith the 
intelligence of her true position. It was a frightful 
tale, and cruelly was it made known to the delicate 
and sensitive creature. She had been long accus- 
tomed to regard her parents as beings of a higher 
sphere; their pictures were the companions of her 
solitary hours, and when she looked on the gentle 
features of her mother, or regarded the manly 
beauty of her father’s face, her heart swelled at the 
thought that these fair and noble beings were now 
the insensible guardians of their lonely child. She 
had long since forgotten all their evidences of earthly 
tenderness, but each noble impulse that now stirred 
her heart, each high thought that filled her soul, 
she delighted to trace to the ministry of the parents 
who were now angelic messengers to her spiritual 
being. ‘The shock of this discovery, therefore, was 
terrific. She was stricken down as if by athunder- 
bolt, and the fever and delirium which succeeded 
her deathlike swoon, left her utterly prostrated in 
strength. For weeks she lay between life and 
death, in a state of utter stupor, unable even to lift 
an eyelid ; the faint flutter of her pulse alone giving 
evidence of her existence. 

Youth, and a constitution invigorated by health- 
ful exercise during childhood, triumphed at length 
over the malady. Edith slowly recovered, and 
after weeks of suffering, she found herself brought 
back to a world which she had hoped to quit ere 
she had crossed the threshold of sorrow. But the 
finger of death could scarcely have wrought a 
greater transformation in her bright beauty ;—the 
giow and freshness of her joyous loveliness were 
gone forever. She was pale and sad, with droop- 
ing eyelids and bowed form, as if she felt herself 
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pable disgrace. Nor was the change in her charac- 
ter less remarkable. The gladness of a merry 
heart, the frankness of a nature which had no con- 
cealments, because it knew no dread; the honesty 
of a true and truth-seeking spirit were now veiled 
beneath cold, stern and calm resolve. There was 
no outpouring of the young feelings, no asking for 
sympathy or counsel in such a sorrow. The very 
nature of her grief cut her off from human sympa- 
thies, and, in the silent watches of her sick cham- 
ber, Edith had learned to commune with her own 
heart and be still. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, she 
bade adieu to the scene of all her happiness, and 
sought the abode of her aunt. ‘They met almost as 
strangers, for Mrs. had never seen Edith 
since she had parted from her more than ten years 
previous, and she was startled at the change which 
time had made. She little knew how this first 
profound sorrow had deepened the expression of 
that pale but lovely face, and matured the strength 
of that gentle and noble nature. To her aunt’s 
questions as to her future purpose, she answered 
frankly and decidedly. A small annuity, which 
was all that now remained of her mother’s fortune, 
had more then sufficed to defray the expenses of 
her education, and on this income she designed to 
live. She wished to procure a house in some re- 
tired village, where her father might find a refuge 
from disgrace and want, and where she might be 
allowed to escape the curiosity and the contumely 
of the world. Mrs. , who dreaded nothing so 
much as her brother’s claims upon herself, entered 
warmly into Edith’s scheme, and by her aid all was 
soon arranged. 

In a remote village, nestled away amid the fold- 
ings of the hills, where few rumours of the great 
world ever reached the ears of the rude inhabit- 
ants, was found an abode, simple and rustic, but 
possessing the advantages of retirement and com- 
parative comfort. Edith had determined to devote 
herself to her father; and the secret hope of ele- 
vating the moral nature which had undergone so 
severe a discipline served to reconcile her to her 
fate. She knew the value of all gentle influences; 
and with the calm, resolute manner of one who 
performs a duty, rather than with the joyous feeling 
of one who loves such surroundings, she set herself 
to the task of adorning the cottage where she hoped 
to pass the remainder of her blighted life. She 
planted flowers in the little garden; she wreathed 
vines around the naked-looking doors and windows ; 
she hung her paintings on the desolate walls, and 
sought by every means in her power to give a look 
of home-like comfort to the place ere her father 
returned from his dreary cell. 

From the moment when returning consciousness 
had enabled her to perceive the full measure of her 
sorrow, Edith had clearly seen the path of duty. 
She knew that to one branded with a felon’s name 
the world offers no place of refuge, and she dreaded 
lest long acquaintance with guilt should make her 
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ciety first creates and then destroys. Could she 
but establish him amid the kindly influences of a 
cheerful home; could she but awaken his self- 
respect, and make him sensible that he might yet 
regain the confidence of good men, she doubted not 
that he might yet be saved. Again and again did 
she revolve these thoughts. She gazed upon the 
picture of his youthful beauty until she could not 
believe that an evil spirit had taken possessicn of 
such a being; and the high romance of her nature 
led her to form a noble dream of a parent saved by 
the devotion of his child. 

She was ill prepared, therefore, for the frightful 
truth which broke upon her as she gazed for the 
first time upon the father whose face was as the 
face of a stranger. Hard labour, coarse food, the 
want of healthfui exercise, and, above all, a daily 
contact with vice and crime through so many long 
years, had effaced every trace of a better nature 
even in the physical man. His large, burly 
frame, the sinister expression of his keen, dark 
eyes, gleaming out from a net-work of wrinkles 
which cunning had wrought around his massive 
and fleshy lids; the mocking sneer which flitted 
so unpleasantly across his sensual-looking mouth ; 
the pale and bloated prison-look of his complexion, 
bore not the faintest resemblance to the portrait 
which had been to her the image of a lost parent. 
But if his appearance was disagreeable to her, his 
voice inspired her with absolute loathing. Pecu- 
liarly susceptible 2s she was to sounds, the harsh, 
grating, almost metallic sound of her father’s voice 
seemed to pain every nerve. 

Perhaps there is no outward sign of character so 
descriptive as the voice; there is certainly none 
which so instantly decides the truthful or the de- 
ceitful nature. It is not in the mere melody of the 
voice that this power lies, for there may be voices 
sweet as the song of forest birds, through whose 
music is still heard the soft serpent hiss of false- 
hood. ' Where the nature is noble and earnest, the 
voice will be an echo to the heart; it will vary 
with every emotion, and in the ringing tones of its 
glee or the deep mournfulness of its sorrow, will 
be heard the harmony of a truthful spirit. But if 
the soul be degraded and crushed beneath a weight 
of sin—if the oracles of conscience have been si- 
lenced in the temple, then will the outward voice 
tell the emptiness and desolation within the soul. 
Let none trust the woman whose shrill and high- 
pitched tones tell of the craft of the head, but 
never of the depths of the heart. Still less let any 
one trust the man whose hard, harsh, rattling voice 
tells of the iron nature and its debased energies. 

Steinfelt had little sympathy with his daughter’s 
nature. He was glad to find a refuge at his first 
re-entrance into society, and with a Barabbas-like 
feeling, he seemed to leap with joy at his escape 
from captivity ; but there was no shame, no com- 
punction, no shrinking before the fearful storm of 
public opinion. He waited only until he had gained 
time to perfect his plans, and then he avowed to 
Edith his intention of seeking another home. But 
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what was her anguish when she found that he de- 
signed to return to the scene of his erime and his 
disgrace, and had already secured a house in the 
very heart of thg town whence he had been led 
to a felon’s doom! In vain she implored him 
to change his purpose. ‘The fierce temper which 
had become perfectly ferocious amid secret self- 
indulgence and outward restraint, bore down all 
opposition, and with terrific oaths he ordered her to 
obey in silence. 

The motive which induced him to take this step 
was soon apparent. It was supposed that the money 
which had been robbed was concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town; but circumstances which 
were brought out during the trial, induced the bo- 
lief that it had been flung into the deep and rapid 
river. Certain it is that none of it, except the 
comparatively small sum found on the persons of 
the criminals, was ever discovered. But when 
Steinfelt boldly returned to the place, and taking 
possession of a stately mansion, filled it with ex- 
pensive furniture and rich plate; when he was 
daily seen driving the finest horses and exhibiting 
the costliest equipage in the town, many a rumour 
of disinterred treasure and gold secreted in the 
hollows of the mountains, was circulated and be- 
lieved. He had evidently gained the purpose of his 
coming, and yet he stayed, amid the scorn of all, 
as if to bear down public indignation by the force 
of a strong and a wicked will. 

To a creature of Edith’s character, with such un- 
bending integrity, such a high sense of rectitude 
and such refined perceptions of moral truth, no 
situation could be ima= 2d more fearful. She was 
surrounded by luxuries which she knew were dis- 
honestly obtained, and the guilty purloiner was he 
to whom she owed filial duty. She sought to limit 
her own wants within the narrowest bounds, but 
her father’s will compelled her to seem a sharer in 
much of his shameless display. She clung to the 
belief that by patience and long-suffering she might 
finally rescue his soul from the slough of sinfulness, 
and bring him to a sense of moral responsibility. 
To do this, she must win her way by gentleness 
and kindness. With this noble aim in view, she 
lived on, yielding in all things to his will, except 
where her sense of justice was too severely out- 
raged; and the man who spurned at all restraints 
was yet checked by the pure presence of his deli- 
cate child. She appeared at his luxurious table, 
but her own food was of the simplest kind; she sat 
by his side in his gay equipage, but she never oc- 
cupied it alone ; she refused not the jewels and rich 
attire which were ordered for her use, but her garb 
was plain almost to rusticity. A simple white robe, 
a deep straw bonnet, and a thick veil falling over 
her face and concealing half her person, formed her 
usual dress; and it was remarked that never, even 
when addressing the poorest creature in the place, 
(and she was as a guardian angel to all who suffer- 
ed,) did she ever lift that shrouding curtain from 
her bending brow. 

Steinfelt loved his child, but it was not with the 
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cherishing love of a parent. He was awed by her 
purity; the bold, bad man, who boasted that he 
feared neither the powers of heaven nor hell, yet 
quailed before the mild and troubled eye of his 
daughter. There were times when her presence 
acted like some irritating poisen upon his nerves. 
There was an atmosphere of truth around her in 
which he could not breathe, and he would rush out 
from his gorgeous home to revel in the lowest 
haunts of vice, as if to find relief for the evil nature 
that was rebuked by her holiness. In one thing, 
however, did he honour her. He never suffered 
one of his vile companions to enter the abode hal- 
lowed by the presence of virtue. His home was 
sacred because Edith was there; and thus, in a 
nun-like seclusion, shunning society and shunned 
by it, (for even those who pitied the child were 
repelled by the bold villany of the father,) she 
dwelt alone with her sad thoughts and dreary an- 
ticipations. 

In this manner passed five melancholy years of 
devotion on the part of the daughter, of reckless 
profligacy on that of the father. She knew that he 
was all that was base and vile, still, while her own 
principles were not rewarded, her high sense of 
duty kept her at his side. Her best years were 
stealing from her unmarked and scarce regretted, 
for she still hoped, even against hope, that the time 
for reformation would yet come. Ah! thai trusting 
faith of woman’s heart! how much doth it hope— 
how much doth it often win by its simple devoted- 
ness! Alas! that it should ever fail of its reward! 

Steinfelt was not insensible of her dutious atten- 
tion to him, but he could not appreciate the full 
value of her devotion. He could not understand 
the lofty integrity which made her present exist- 
ence only a protracted pang. His moral percep- 
tions had never been acute, and now a long course 
of vicious indulgence, together with the communion 
: spirits viler than his own, during his prison life, 
had obliterated all landmarks between right and 
wrong. All that would not expose him to the 
rigours of the law, was, in his view, right; and 
nothing was wrong except detection and punish- 
ment. But the honr of retribution came at length. 

Many years previous to the events just recorded, 
an epidemic of fearful character had raged in the 
tewn, and so virulent was the disease that it was 
considered unsafe to bury its dead in the vicinity of 
the churches. A lonely field, lying on the borders 
of 2 wide forest marsh, was selected for the burial- 
place of the plague-smitten, and asa belt of rocks lay 
between this desolate spot and the town, it became 
a sort of banned and forsaken place, from the time 
when the pestilence had ceased its ravages. In this 
deserted and fear-haunted ground the confederate of 
Steinfelt had buried a large sum of money in Spanish 
coin, and as he put a period to his existence on the 
following day, the secret was known only to the 
successful villain. Bold as Steinfelt was, he yet 


hesitated to invade the grave of pestilence; but a 

run of ill luck at the gambling table silenced all his 

superstitious terrors, and taking advantage of a dark 
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and tempestuous night, he sought and obtained the 
hidden treasure. Whether the inclemency of the 
night acted too severely upon a frame already dis- 
eased by excess, or whether the polluted earth gave out 
its poisonous exhalations to the sacrilegious robber, 
must ever remaina matter of doubt. But popular belief 
sought no further proof of retributive justice. Stein- 
felt had barely time to secrete his money, when 
he was seized with a moftal illness. The physi- 
cian, who remembered the epidemic in its wildest 
ravages, saw in him the deadliest symptoms of the 
fearful disease; and ere twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, Steinfelt died, raving in wild delirium. 
The citizens, terrified at the thought of « renewal of 
the scourge which had ravaged the country, insisted 
upon the instant burial of his bloated corpse ; and 
ere Edith was fully sensible of his sudden and fright- 
ful end, her father was the tenant of a tomb. 

Not long after Steinfelt’s decease, a merchant of 
known probity and honour in the town, was visited 
in his office by a lady clad in the habiliments of 
mourning and wearing a thick veil. She placed in 
his hands vouchers and certificates for a large 
amount of money, which she desired him to convey 
to the bank, that had been despoiled so many years 
before. Upon his asking some explanation she 
replied: ‘‘ There is little explanation necessary, and 
i would fain avoid all publicity if possible. I am 
the daughter of Steinfelt, and the papers which | 
now hand you were found in his desk; a sum of 
money in gold which was secreted in the house is 
now in the bank vault, where it belongs. That, 
together with the sum here, will nearly make good 
the loss sustained so long since. More than this I 
cannot do.”? 

‘*Have you reserved no provision for yourself, 
lady ?”? 

‘Every cent that was in possession of my un- 
happy father has been appropriated to this just 
debt, and for myself, I shall gladly eat the bread of 
honest poverty.” 

No one ever again beheld the broken-hearted and 
sorrowing Edith in that part of the country. Sle 
disappeared silently and secretly, and to no one did 
she confide her future destination. But there came 
about this time to the village of Bethlehem, a lonely 
and apparently sorrowing woman. She was always 
veiled and clad in black, while her abode was a 
solitary cottage on the outskirts of the town. The 
pastor of the church alone knew her history, ard 
from the respect with which he treated her, it was 
believed that her tale was one of peculiar sorrow 
After some time she laid aside her mourning garb, 
and putting on the plain dress of a Moravian sister, 
she obtained employment in the school. But it was 
observed that she sought only menial occupations ; 
and nothing could induce her to assume the higher 
station for which she was evidently well qualified. 
Many, by degrees, learned to recognize in the thin, 
pale, drooping woman, the pupil of former years, the 
joyous and gifted Edith Steinfelt ; but all respected 
her sorrowfulness and none ventured to allude to 
other times and happier prospects. 
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In the little Moravian burial-ground, half hidden 
amid the fragrant moss-pinks which there garland } 
every grave, may still be read upon a narrow slab 
of brown stone, the single word, ‘‘ Edith.” It may 
be doubted whether any one now living in the beau- 
tiful village, remembers aught of her who fills that 
grave. Her very name has perished from the earth, 
and were we to judge by the limited perceptions of 
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humanity, we should feei that there was one more 
instance of wasted sweetness and useless suffering. 
Yet it is not for us to decide upon the purposes of 
God. ‘The life which seemed so vainly sacrificed 
may have fulfilled the mission destined for it in the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence; and we 
can only look upward with humble hope and un- 
doubting faith. 
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“ Creation is finish’d'”’—In worship profound 2 
The Angels bow’d down at the word ; $ 

Then on the bright Planets their eyes wander’d round, 
But rested with joy on the third; 

They knew that the Earth held the Paradis’d pair, 
Jehovah’s own breath had endued, 

The crowning perfection of all that was fair, 
Where all had been hallowed as “ good !” 

They knew from this Fountain of Being would rise, 

Like dews from the ocean, Life’s Hosts for the skies. 


Each Planet was fair—but their Queen, as they roll’d, 
Was Earth with its Eden of bliss ; $ 

God’s children were here—and the angels behold $ 
All Planets do homage to this ;— 

Swift Mercury shed, from its sun-hidden way, 
On the mind of the Woman its light, — ; 

And Venus was blushing with love’s purple ray, 
It sent to her heart warm and bright,— 

‘Thus the tribute of matter to life was begun 

By the Planets that move "twixt the Earth and the Sun. 


Beyond roll’d red Mars, like the tocsin of war, 
To action man’s spirit it cheer’d ;— 
Then follow’d the largest and loveliest Star, 
Pure diamond its lustre appear’d ; 
Its beautiful ray was the mirror of Trath,— 
Sweet Innocence played in the light; 
Wherever it shone bloom’d the freshness of youth, 
Unshadow’d by sorrow or b'ight,— 
Its beams o’er the soul of the Woman were thrown,— 
Ou Earth as her Guardian Planet ‘twas known. 


Next Jupiter, regal in splendour swept by, 
Man’s reason to raise and refine, 
While lifting, untroubled, his gaze to the sky, 
He welcom’d the Presence Divine ;— 
Then coursing an orbit that circled the whole, 
Came Saturn, like Patience, untir’d, 
And through its broad range it instructed Man’s soul, 
And the calmnese of Wisdom inspir’d :— 
And all these fair Planets in harmony move 
Rouad the Sun, as their centre of light, life and love. 





In wonder the angels bent over the Earth, 
And sought for the human abode, 

When the Stars of the morning together sang forth 
Their anthem of “Glory to God!” 

And a shout of rejoicing wus heard to arise, 
It burst like a torrent of sound, 

As the harps of the Seraphim pour’d from the skies 
The music of Heaven cyound :-— 

The melody through the Empyrean flow’d, 

“ Creation is finish’d!—all glory to God !” 


’Twas glorious all—the beauty of peace 
Smil’d over the Earth and the skies ;— 

But the harps of the Seraphim suddenly cease, 
And wailings of terror arise! 

The Shadow of Death over Eden comes down,— 
The Earth from its centre is whirl’d,— 

Creation is darken’d and shook by the frown 
Jehovah has thrown on the world! 

Tt pass’d—but the Guardian* Planet was gone, 

While, dim in the distance, cold Herschel crept on! 


Awe-stricken, the angels recoil’d at tae sight,— 
A sigh through the universe ran,— 

The Stars of the morning were shrouded in night, 
As mourning the ruin of Man; 

But out of the darkness there issued a Dove, 
Like Hope from the breast of Despair; 

Its white wings beat time to its breathings of love, 
While a voice thrill’d the listening air— 

“Though Sin has the prime of Creation destroyed, 
And the Guardian Planet is gone, 

Yet the Star of Redemption shall rise through the void, 
And the Heavens new glory put on— 

A glory to banish Man’s sorrows and fears, 

When the Saviour, the Seed of the Woman, appears!” 


* Norre.—Between Mars and Jupiter move four planets, 
viz., Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta. It has been conjec- 
tured, by learned astronomers, that these small planets 
were formed by the disruption of a large planet, once 
revolving in that region of space. This planet we have 
assumed to be “the Guardian,” and that the catastrophe 
of its disruption was coincident with 
— “Man’s first disobedience.” 














HINTS FOR AN ESSAY ON PRESENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF A “NEW HOME.” 


IFTS used to be pleasant 
things once; in the simpler 
days of this world’s history, 
when men wore the faces and 
the hearts God gave them, and 
not faces and hearts of stone 
or ice. They were the most 
natural expressions of good-will and affec- 
tion, among great as well as little children. 
And the impulse exists even now, though 
it is carefully smothered and kept under 
by those who have had some taste of the 
world’s present temper. Some few there 
may be—dreamers—theorists—who s'il venture 
upon overt acts, but how the cold eye—he embar- 
rassed and doubtful word—reprove their old-fa- 
shioned folly! The sagacity on which we pride 
ourselves delights itself in stripping life of all its 
illusions—which we sternly call delusions, worthy 
the scorn of so philosophical an age. We lay bare 
the framework of society, and then try to re-clothe 
the ghastly form with something of our own inven- 
tion—something as far as possible removed from 
common humanity—something which can be bought 
with money! As well tear away the skin and tis- 
sues—the very muscle—from a human figure, and 
then wrap it in satin and velvet and gold to improve 
its beauty! Where is the nature—where the 
warmth—where the life—which gave it all its 
value! We may dissect, but we cannot revive it. 
It has become a thing for speculation and theory, 
but all that we loved is gone. 

In such an age—an age at once ostentatious, 
haughty and keenly analytical, presents, as we 
were saying, have almost lost their sweet meaning, 
and become a meaner sort of merchandize—a vile 
variety of the bribe kind—the most cutting form of 
dismissal—the most humiliating trick of unresent- 
able insult—in short any thing but what in truth 
and nature they should be—the spontaneous offer- 
ing of heart to heart, owing all value to sentiment. 
We speak not now of beneficence—giving with a 
direct view to utility. We believe that such things 
do occur—at least the novelists, who profess to de- 
pict real life, often show us people who have more 
than they need, giving generously to those who 
have less. ‘There is something appreciable—some- 
thing tangible in this; something better suited to 
a bank note world. But we are considering gifts 
of another kind; presents, which have a value 
which is not represented by money—a use which 
is not utility. It is common to consider whatever 
is given—or appears to be given—as a present. 
But nothing can be more incorrect. That which 
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is given because it is supposed to be expected, is 
nothing more than an offering at the shrine of pride 
and self-love. Any thing offered with the hope of 
a larger gift in return, is plainly only a mean form 
of traffic, since the bargain, if expressed in plain 
terms, would have been rejected indignantly. What 
we give with an idea of repaying what has already 
been accepted as a present, is another desecration 
of the name. It is an insult, call it what we will. 
This is one of the modes which the rich sometimes 
employ to remind their humble friends of the dis- 
tance between a full heart and a full purse. The 
distinction is more apt to be forgotten on one side 
than on the other. 

The ‘‘two poor relations, all smiles and shirt 
collar,” mentioned (pathetically enough) in the 
Pickwick Christmas party, no doubt received oc- 
casional ‘‘ presents” from the Wardles. We do 
not hear that any thing substantial was done to 
improve their condition, by those who had enough 
and to spare of this world’s goods; but we dare say 
they and such as they often receive what passes 
under the name of presents, from rich relatives. 
This sort of gifts, however, will not come within 
our notion of presents, until it can be shown that 
family pride had no share in the matter. The 
discredit of having poor and shabby-looking relatives 
has wrung many a gift from hands cold and reluct- 
ant enough; while the heart of the giver cherished 
a comfortable self-complacency, and that of the 
receiver was expected to be interpenetrated with 
gratitude for such humiliating favours. To call this 
class of gifts ‘‘ presents”’ is absurd. 

The essence of the presents consists, as we have 
said, in the sentiment of the thing; and as all sen- 
timent is out of date, it is not wonderful that presents 
have become obsolete. A birthday present or a 
New Year’s gift—once the easiest and pleasantest 
thing in the world—must now be a costly article of 
bijouterie whose worth can be reckoned in dollars. 
Christening cups and spoons—the invention of some 
kind old aunt or uncle—are given with grudging 
groans, because they are a thing of course, and, 
therefore, do not redound to the giver’s glory, unless 
they are unusually rich and expensive. Even bridal 
gifts are bought with especial reference to the fact 
that they are to be exhibited, ticketed with the 
giver’s name, and ‘‘one does so hate to appear 
shabby!’ The trowsseau may be enriched by such 
contributions, but the heart is out of the question. 
The exactions of eastern despots—the shawls—the 
horses—the jeweled arms—which are offered with 
outward smiles and secret curses, merit as well the 
name of ‘‘ presents.” 
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Gifts which are intended as pay for services ren- 
dered—in lieu of regular and open compensation are 
seldom satisfactory. Many things may contribute 
to this. Perhaps the good office was intended to 
be entirely gratuitous, and in that case the offer of 
what seems payment wounds the sensibility, espe- 
cially if the obliged person be rich and the other poor. 
Tn another case the service may be one which has its 
regular price, and the gratuity, being less, disap- 
points. At any rate, if it was intended as pay in 
any shape or measure, we must not call it a “‘ pre- 
sent.”’ 

A certain lady in the country once sent her friend 
a turkey, the earliest of the season. The gift was 
received as such things should be frankly—heartily, 
cordially—the recipient being of Charles Lamb’s 
mind as to these matters. ‘‘ There is something 
isexpressibly pleasant to me,” says Lamb, “in 
these presents, be it fruit, fowl, or what not. If pre- 
sents be not the soul of friendship, undoubtedly 
they are the most spiritual part of the body of that 
intercourse. There is too much narrowness of 
thinking on that point. The punctilio of accept- 
ance, methinks, is too confined and straight-laced. 
I could be content to receive money, clothes, or a 
joint of meat from a friend. Why should he not 
gend_nie a dinner as well as a dessert? I would 
taste him in the beasts of the field, and through 
all creation.” But the next year, about turkey 
time, the turkey-donor made a visit to the obliged 
party, and observing at the head of the table a 
pretty poult, she tock occasion to remark, ‘‘ Ah! 
I see your turkies come the earliest this year!” in 
so particular a manner, that her hostess began to 
think back and to compare and sift among certain 
obscure hints, and came at last to the conclusion 
that a young turkey was expected in pay for the 
present of the preceding year. But she 7id not 
send it, thinking with Charles again—*‘ not that I 
have any thoughts of bartering or reciprocating 
these things. ‘To send any thing in return would 
be to reflect suspicion of mercenariness upon the 
offering. Let him overcome me in bounty. In 
such things a generous nature loves to be overcome.”’ 
We will not aver that the latter part of our quota- 
tion was applied in the case in question. We only 
know that our friend declined traffic under the 
name of ‘* presents.’’ 

A habit of capricious and disproportionate giving 
is sometimes, though rarely, a foible with rich and 
indolent people. A gorgeous article of dress to one 
who has plenty of money, or an elegant work to 
a gentleman who possesses an abundant library, is 
what such people call generosity. A young friend 
who needed a dress far less expensive, or a student 
to whom a similar amount in useful books might 
ensure success in life, would not be likely to be 
thought of. Such givers as these always seem to 
say, ‘‘ Know all men by these presents, that I, A. B., 
am both rich and munificent.”’ 

Some people are much disappointed and quite 
indignant if ‘‘ presents” do not buy affection, re- 
spect, deference, conformity, and other things that 
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we all like. But this expectation is altogether un- 
reasonable. Even children are seldom attached by 
gifts. Their pleasure in the gift seldom refers to 
the giver. ‘‘ Love for love” is the only barter, and 
we can all see when “‘ presents”? mean love. The 
very look—the tone of voice, may change ihe 
whole aspect of the thing. Indeed, looks and tones 
are very important in these matters, ‘The manner 
may be awkward—the eye averted—the voice con- 
strained—yet the heart may shine through all, and 
sanctify the offering. Lord Chesterfield says, ‘‘ One 
person will grant a request in such a manner as to 
make an enemy, and another will refuse one so as 
to make a friend’’—and the remark is equally per- 
tinent to the art of giving. In either case we care 
more for the spirit than for the action. 

Dr. Franklin gave half of all that he had in the 
world to the steward of the ship that brought him 
to Philadelphia; and this giving lest we should be 
suspected of poverty is no uncommon foible. What 
are called in England vails—the irregular yet in- 
evitable perquisites to servants—are scarcely ever 
given freely, or with any feeling of justice or pro- 
priety. If the servant feels gratitude for the largest 
donation of this kind, it is that sort of gratitude 
which has been defined to be ‘‘ a lively sense of future 
favours,”’ and this is a just return for what is given 
in such a spirit. When the domestic has been able 
to perform for us any service over and above the 
proper duties of his place, what we give him in 
return is payment, and however liberal in amount, 
we must not imagine that we have made a “ pre- 
sent.”? 

A certain poor widow in a small country village 
had among her few treasures a fine litter of pigs, 
which tormented the neighbours by getting into 
gardens surreptitiously, as pigs will do sometimes. 
This was of course a subject of much complaint, 
and one neighbour in particular—a rich neighbour— 
was especially indignant. ‘‘I will make you a 
present of one, when they are fat,” said the poor 
woman. The rich neighbour said ‘‘ pshaw!”’ but 
held his peace afterwards. We should beware how 
we raise expectations by a certain important and 
pompous manner, which the value of what we are 
about to bestow will not warrant. ‘‘I will give 
you,” said Hannah More’s rich friend, after listen- 
ing to her recital of a case of great pecuniary dis- 
tress, ‘‘ I will give you—a new theme for a tragedy.” 
And it was but the other day that a person of high 
consideration said, on a similar occasion, after a 
long preamble, ‘‘I will give you, madam—a piece 
of advice”’—and this proved to be all. These in- 
stances remind one irresistibly of the old fable of the 
priest who refused the smallest piece of money to 
a petitioner, but offered instead—his blessing, 
‘Thank you for nothing,’? was the reply; ‘‘I 
perceive that if your blessing had been worth a 
penny I should not have got that.’ 

The old word ‘‘ keepsake” is a most expressive 
term—genuine Saxon, and untranslateable. No 
French substitute of ‘‘ souvenir’’ ‘‘ gage,”’ or what- 
ever else has taken its place in modern days, is 
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worth half as much. The broken ring, the bent 
sixpence—the pocket-piece, of small intrinsic value 
—the book that has been used and marked—the 
ring that we have seen worn—these simple tokens 
often have a worth that no cost could give. We 
have seen a little hymn-book, sent to a bereaved 
mother in the first agony of her grief, with marks 
put carefully to point out such hymns as were 
peculiarly consolatory, received and treasured with 
a degree of sensibility which showed how good a 
judge the giver was of the true nature of a ‘‘ pre- 
sent.”? Not that we would be understood to limit 
the name of present to articles of small intrinsic 
value. We are only protesting against the vulgar 
error that cost constitutes the worta of such things. 
There is a feeling that would consecrate the gift of 
an estate to a friend, and a perfect sympathy and 
confidence which would make it proper. to accept 
such a gift. We should be far from denying to 
the wealthy one of the best pleasures of large pos- 
sessions—the power of giving freely to those they 
love, for the simple gratification of doing so, with- 
out further thought or object. But we insist that, 
considered as a present, the value of the largest 
gift as well as of the smallest depends entirely upon 
the sentiment of the thing. 

Gifts that imply sacrifice and self-denial in the 
giver, are commonly gifts of utility, and come pro- 
perly under the head of benevolence or duty. A 
present must be altogether voluntary—pleasurable 
throughout—without alloy on either side. Chester- 
field recommends ‘‘ something small, durable, and 
coming often in use,”? so as to keep your image 
present with your friend; and the remark, like 
most of his, is shrewd and good, although he per- 
verted every thing to selfish purposes. Something 
that keeps a dear friend constantly in mind, is a 
treasure during absence; and if it be something 
which has also the merit of beauty, grace, or ele- 
gant utility, so much the better. We have known 
a shrub, or a vine have all the value of a portrait in 
keeping fresh the image of one far distant. Indeed, 
the dim resemblance between vegetable and animal 
life has given rise to a rather poetical superstition, 
which twines the two threads together, and makes 
us feel that while the tree or the flower lives and 
thrives, the absent giver is in health and safety 
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also; and this seems to point out the living, grow- 
ing plant—provided it be of the perennial sort—as 
one of the most appropriate and meaning of keep- 
sakes. We can imagine hearts to which the tree 
of Aboul-Casem, whose leaves were emeralds and 
its fruit rubies, would be valueless in comparison. 

But if the philosophy of giving require study, no 
less does the art of receiving merit attention, and 
demand qualifications which are far from being pos- 
sessed by every one. We are not sure that it does 
not call for a higher tone of generosity, a warmer ap- 
preciation of friendship, a more thorough abroga- 
tion of selfish pride to accept than to confer a 
present of any intrinsic value. When we object 
to receiving it because of its value, we betray at 
once that the outer has overpowered the inner life 
of the gift; we offer an afiront to the friendship of 
the giver, and we confess that our own pride is 
stronger than our affection or our confidence. 

Yet the world is very apt to sneer at those who 
accept willingly, though every day shows us that 
such usually give as freely in their turn. Some 
accept readily for the very reason that pecuniary 
value is as nothing in their eyes; and others are 
ever on their guard against the slightest indebted- 
ness, because they over appreciate cost. Money 
and money’s worth being their supreme good, they 
secretly believe it must be the same with others; 
and they are proportionably shy of laying themselves 
under that kind of obligation. Mean people are 
often very proud, and their pride often conceals 
their meanness; such may, for good and sufficient 
reasons, ee fit to confer an obligation, or make 
what they call a present, but they are incapable of 
accepting either with a true heart. It is in such 
cases that their pride betrays their meanness. 
Only generous and confiding people know how to 
accept. 

We are in danger of falling into the cynical mood 
again, by indulging in reflections upon this branch 
of our subject. We began in somewhat of a scold- 
ing strain; and we have, in the course of turning 
over our crude thoughts, called up so many excep- 
tions to all our strictures upon the giving and taking 
of this present evil world, that we have gossiped 
ourselves almost into good humour—and here per- 
haps it will be prudent to stop. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF REINICK. 


Tue little stars walk round and round 
In the clear sky; 

They cast their eyes down to the ground, 
And never cry. 
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The flowers see the stars’ delight, 
Far up on high; 

Tears fill their eyes the livelong night, 
They know not why. 











THE VETTURINO. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


THREW my book aside 
and sat down by the window. 
There was an old fountain in 
the centre of the square de- 
signed by John of Boulogne. 
A picturesque heap of rocks 
half covered with moss formed 
a bed for old father Neptune, 
who reclined, like an ocean 
shepherd, poising his trident 
and covered with spray. ‘The water gushed, with 
a cool murmur, from an aperture behind him, and 
after rising several feet, came tumbling down upon 
the rough stones, whence it fell into the wide, cir- 
cular basin. Two or three women, with their stone 
pitchers balanced on its rim, stood gossiping in 
the sun. A ragged urchin mounted on a broken 
stool, amused himself by plashing the water into 
the gray, demure face of a very meagre donkey, 
who received the ablutions with the patient gravity 
of his race, blinking his large dull eyes, and occa- 
sionally shaking off the drops by a slow oscillation 
ef his cranium, such as animals of a nobler kind 
sometimes use to indicate that they could if they 
chose, say something very wise and pertinent. An 
old man with a head that Guido would have loved 
to paint, was crouched at a short distance, stirring 
a kettle of chestnuts, or feeding the blaze beneath 
it with charcoal; and near him was a pile of cauli- 
flowers, artichokes and fennel, the merits and 
cheapness of which, a pretty brunette announced, 
every now and then, in tones that were sweet 
enough to win an anchorite. She turned, from 
time to time, to give some tart rejoinder to a knot of 
«warthy men, arrayed in tattered brown cloaks rather 
shabbily embroidered, and sugar-loaf hats, whose 
little carts loaded with fruit, wood or hay, were 
placed in a line, and surrounded by a motley set of 
loitering soldiers, friars and mendicants. Some of 
the former were regaling themselves with little black 
cigars, and others playing a vociferous game with 
their fingers. 

These groups were suddenly disturbed by the 
arrival of an English travelling carriage, that whirled 
into the piazza and drew up at the inn door. The 
imperiale was occupied by a very blooming maid- 
vervant and a footman with a fiery red vest and an 
air of exceeding impertinence. On the back seat 
reposed the plump figure of a genuine milord. A 
velvet skull cap adorned his head, and a light mack- 
intosh was buttoned round his portly body. He 
leaned in the corner against a large India-rubber 
pillow inflated so as to resemble a sack of meal. 





His eyes were steadfastly fixed upon an open > 
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volume, which he continued apparently to peruse, 
even after the steps were let down by the groom, 
and the obsequious landlord had bowed at least a 
dozen times and uttered as many euphonious greet- 
ings. He evidently abandoned his position with 
reluctance, being very loth to exchange the comfort- 
able little epitome of his country which had brought 
him from Calais. The arrival of this worthy had 
drawn several new personages about the fountain, and 
among them I noticed a tall, handsome fellow that 
was the beau-ideal of a brigand. His glossy 
breeches and untanned shoes, the gay jerkin and 
open collar, a silver medal with the holy virgin in 
relievo suspended from his neck, ribbon-knots at 
the knee, and long raven hair curling profusely 
round his temples—to say nothing of a jetty beard, 
fierce moustache, and a large, keen black eye 
brought Fra Diavolo vividly to mind. There was 
something, however, decidedly amiable in his smile, 
and his manner of saluting the brunette as he ap- 
proached, was remarkably graceful. Upon a nearer 
view I discovered that his habiliments were some- 
what faded, and by no means in the best repair; 
but there was that easy, half-indolent, half-spirited 
look about him, so often witnessed in the lower 
orders of the south. While I was thus speculating 
upon the appearance of the new comer, he raised 
his glance to the window, dofled his hat, and en- 
tered the hotel. Presently I heard a tap at the 
door, and was a little startled to find the object of my 
curiosity before me. He closed the latch and ad- 
vanced into the centre of the room, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

‘“* Excellenza, I am called Beppo, the vetturino. 
Do you want to go Venice ?” 

‘* What do you ask to take me ?” 

‘* Twelve scudi, including bed and dinner, sig- 
nore.”? 

‘‘Ah, Beppo, you know eight is the regular 
price.” 

‘*Tt depends, excellenza. Where there are two 
or three passengers, we take less. You will have 
the carriage to yourself; and then the inn where 
we pass the night, is very good.” 

** Well, I will accept your terms, provided you 
will stop at two or three places on the road, without 
grumbling.” 

‘* Certainly, excellenza ; and I shall take you so 
safely and treat you so well, that I shall deserve a 
buono mano. If the signor will write the contract, 
I will sign it.” 

I drew it up accordingly, us follows: 

“The undersigned hereby agrees to convey 
Signor———to Venice, leaving here to-morrow at 
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daybreak, stopping on the way as he may be directed 
and providing a good dinner and bed. He is not 
to sell his passenger to any other conveyance, but 
the vehicle is to be at the service of: the signor ex- 
clusively, until their arrival at the dogana of Venice, 
when the undersigned is to receive the sum of 
twelve scudi.”? 

Beppo listened attentively to the reading of this 
document, and having affixed his signature, handed 
me a dollar by way of guarantee for his prompt ap- 
pearance in the morning, and then with a respectful 
au revoir, bowed himself out of the room. It is 
thus that in an impoverished and enslaved country, 
the most trifling arrangements require forms and 
pledges. 

I was in the act of buckling the last strap of my 
portmanteau, by the gray light of early dawn, when 
the facetious host of the Golden Eagle, called through 
the keyhole, that it was time to rise. I answered 
the summons by throwing open the door, and with 
the peculiar cordiality landlords use towards parting 
guests, he deposited a small waiter on the table 
garnished with a light breakfast, and peering from 
the crevice of a warm roll, appeared the bill. As 
I was partaking of the meal and inspecting the ac- 
count at the same time, Beppo thrust his head in at 
the door, and satisfying himself that I was alone, 
drew near and uttered a ‘‘ good morning,”’ with his 
most insinuating smile. 

** We have a beautiful day, excellenza.” 

‘* Yes, it looks promising; but I have no idea of 
starting fc. twenty minutes. It wants half an hour 
of the appointed time.” 

‘“*O, no, signor mio; eat your breakfast at your 
leisure. There is nooccasion to hurry. I took the 
liberty to come up now to ask a favour, a very 
great favour, excellenza.” 

** What is it ?°? 

Beppo tossed back the long dark hair from his 
brown forehead, drew up his right foot until the 
toe only rested on the floor, folded his arms and 
then in a tone modulated to the most plausible key 
of entreaty, began: 

‘* Excellenza, the master whom I serve has been 
very unfortunate. A month ago his wife died. 
Ah! would you could have known Donna Battina, 
so amiable and pious. The priest who confessed 
her called her an angel, and her poor husband sold 
his best horse to buy masses for her soul. She left 
seven children. ‘There have been few travellers 
through here lately, and the rains have destroyed 
half our grain crops. A rascal who was in partner- 
ship with my master, took advantage of his grief, 
and ran off to Venice with half his property. It is 
necessary to send our advocate there to prosecute 
the affair, and if you will not allow him a seat in the 
earriage, my master must have all the expense of a 
separate conveyance; and the poor man can ill 
afford it. Permit him to go with you. He is a 


gentleman and knows a great deal; you will enjoy 
his company.” 

My credulity had been too often abused to render 
faith in this tale easy, but there was something in 
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the close of the appeal that had a show of reason. 
The society of an intelligent man was certainly de- 
sirable. I recalled, too, some suggestions which I 
had recently met with on the subject of modern 
charity: ‘‘ Rake not into the bowels of unwelcome 
truth to save a half-penny. If he be not all that he 
pretendeth, give, and under a personate father of a 
family, think (if thou pleasest) that thou hast re- 
lieved an indigent bachelor. When they come 
with their counterfeit looks and mumping tones, 
think them players. You pay your money to see a 
comedian feign these things, which, concerning these 
poor people, thou canst not certainly tell whether 
they are feigned or not.’? Beppo had played his 
partadmirably. It has been my lot to hear a goodly 
number of orations and sermons, for our country is, 
par excellence, the land of speechifying; but the 
elocution of Beppo was superior, in its way, to any 
rhetoric I ever listened to. There was an impres- 
sive brevity in his sentences. Each word came 
neatly articulated from his lips. His pauses were 
capitally timed, and every accent intonated as if by 
a written scale. The lower classes of Italy have, 
indeed, their patois, but those whose occupations 
bring them in frequent contact with the educated, 
are remarkably apt in catching the most approved 
colloquial terms. ‘Their natural fluency, when thus 
refined, needs but a slight impulse to become posi- 
tive eloquence. It was worth being cheated, too, 
to see such fine acting. Beppo’s invention, if such 
it was, had fairly earned him the boon, so I con- 
sented, and with a thousand thanks, he shouldered 
my baggage and we hastened to depart. A neat, 
lively young man stood by the carriage door. We 
exchanged salutations and took our places; when 
Beppo cracked his long whip, the landlord wished 
us a good journey, but one of the horses manifested 
a determination not to move. His feet seemed 
rooted to the pavement. In vain the vetturino re- 
monstrated, coaxed and applied the lash. At 
length he dismounted, carefully examined the har- 
ness, and breathed into the ear of the obstinate 
animal along harangue. We still remained station- 
ary. His dark eye now glowed with some deep 
resolve. He had evidently made up his mind to 
adopt a final expedient. What this was to be I 
could not imagine, and watched his movements with 
curiosity. He gathered up the reins, took off his 
hat, and thrice made the sign of the cross; then 
leaping into his seat with a simple chirrup, we 
rattled briskly through the gates of the town, while 
the crowd shouted un miracolo! The vetturino, I 
soon discovered, had done my companion no more 
than justice. He was quite affable and well-in- 
formed. We had a delightful day’s ride. As our 
conversation became more free and sustained, I 
saw Beppo glance apprehensively through the little 
window at his back. He soon discovered, by our 
significant looks, that we had compared notes, and 
thai I was aware that the pretended advocate was 
as much a stranger in that region as myself. He 
was to pay somewhat less, and this feat of Jehu 
diplomacy had succeeded finely. The weather was 
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delicious, and as we glided by vineyards and fine 
mulberry orchards, and saw the azure blossoms of 
the flax and the tall, bearded spikes of grain waving 
in the breeze, I could not find it in my heart to 
cherish anger towards poor Beppo, who was singing 
as cheerily as if he never had a lie upon his con- 
science. It.is one of the curses of despotism that 
it blasts truth not in the political only, but in every 
minor relation of life. ‘There is much simplicity of 
character among the Italians. It is often exhibited 
in the most attractive light ; but the repeated inva- 
sions of the country have perverted the minds of 
the people. Their weakness leads them to resort 
to duplicity—a natural alternative for the feeble. 
The historian of the siege of Florence, at the con- 
clusion of his melancholy chronicle, says that a 
most perceptible change of national character was the 
result of the vain sacrifices and constant persecution 
of the republic—‘‘ the men having become beyond 
measure suspicious and artful, and the women faith- 
less and incredulous.”” A liberal mind will ever 
make due allowance for influences like these. 

My fellow traveller retired early, leaving me in 
possession of the vast and ionely hall where we had 
supped. Beppo came in to bid me good night, and 
I improved the opportunity to read him a lecture on 
lying, although Opie’s Illustrations were not at 
hand to consult. The poor fellow was humble 
enough; but urged with eloquent pertinacity the 
argument of necessity. ‘‘Ah!' excellenza,’’ said 
he, at last, ‘‘if you only knew how many depriva- 
tions I have endured, you would pity rather than 
condemn me.” It was just the time for a story. 
I filled him a glass from a flask of our host’s best 
wine. He twirled his luxuriant moustache, placed 
his hat on the floor, and leaned his left arm upon the 
table, leaving the other free to gesticulate. ‘‘ Now, 
Jiglio mio,” said I—*“‘ the truth ?” 

** Santissima Virgine, signor, do you think I 
would lie without a motive? Let the saints wit- 
ness ! 

**T was born on the estate of the Marquis Giam- 
pieri. You must have noticed it coming over the 
mountains, for there is a chapel at the roadside 
built hundreds of years ago, and strangers often go 
there to examine the front, which, it is said, was 
invented by a famous architect. Have you ever 
seen the vintage? If so, you know it is a gay 
scene. ‘I'he first year that I was old enough to 
drive home the wine-car, was famous through the 
country. ‘The grapes ripened early and had a 
wonderful flavour. One fine October morning, we 
were gathering them, when, all of a sudden, I saw 
the marquis coming towards us. He was much 
beloved by the peasantry and he stood for an hour, 
watching us at work, and asking us about our 
families. The prettiest contadina was Carlotta; 
such dimples as played round her mouth, such a 
voice, such pleasant ways—ah, you shouid have 
seen her. She was my promessa sposa ; and as 
the marquis left us, he appointed the next evening 
for a festa in our honour. It is the custom in this 
country thus to publish the bands. We had adance 
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in the hall of the villa, and our lady gave Carlotta 
four silver knobs for her hair and some beautiful 
ear-rings. She danced like a syren. I saw our 
master devour her movements and there was some- 
thing very marked in his kindness. Excellenza, I 
was jealous. The next day I went to her father’s 
cottage, and there was the marquis seated on the 
grass and looking at her as she spun. I felt my 
heart bleed as if pierced with a dagger, and passed on 
into the orchard. When I thought he had gone, I 
sought Carlotta. She was alone in the kitchen, 
weeping bitterly. I could not persuade her to 
reveal to me the cause of her tears; but I pleaded 
hard for an immediate marriage. My blood was 
on fire. I imagined the worst; and thought if the 
priest had once blessed us, I would take her away 
from that cursed place. In my passion, I knelt to 
her, urging my suit by every motive I could think 
of. All at once, the marquis again stood before us, 
with a frown on his brow. Iam no coward, but 
from an infant I had reverenced this man. My 
eyes fell, I passed my hand along the clay floor and 
pretended to be looking for a needle. Carlottarose 
and withdrew. The next moment I was on my 
way to the vineyard. ‘That very night we were all 
aroused by the church bell. Being awake, I heard 
it first, and ran out. ‘There was a lane bordered 
by a chestnut grove, that led directly by the little 
white stone house, where she lived. With a kind 
of presentiment of evil I hurried thither, and almost 
stumbled across something in the road. It wasa 
human body. I felt the warm blood trickling from 
the face. I was stupefied with dismay. Before I 
recovered myself, voices sounded at a distance, 
and in a short time two sportsmen, who had raised 
the alarm, came to the spot with torches, followed 
by a crowd of half-dressed people. What was my 
horror, when the lights drew near, to recognize in 
that prostrate form the marquis himself! He was 
quite dead. A deep wound appeared on the head, 
and a stiletto was buried in his heart. There was 
a cry of terror. Every one looked from the corpse 
to me. I was instantly suspected. In vain I so- 
lemnly declared my innocence, and explained how 
I came there. My wild looks, the stains on my 
hand, the fact of my acknowledged jealousy—these 
alone were thought sufficient. They did not per- 
ceive that he had been plundered ; but hurried me 
to prison, and the last thing I saw, as we left 
the fatal spot, was Carlotta stretched on the turf, 
as pale and motionless as her dead master.” 

Beppo was silent for several moments. He 
sighed deeply, wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
and slowly drained his glass; then extending his 
brawny arm upon the table, he turned up the sleeve 
and pointed to adeep scar above the wrist. ‘‘ That, 
excellenza, was worn by a fetter. Fortunately, our 
pastor, a man of influence with the bishop and 
through him with the pope, did not credit the accu- 
sation. He had known me from a child; and 
exerted himself in my behalf. I was condemned 
to death by the tribunals, but through his efforts, 
the sentence was cummuted to the galleys for life. 
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For several months I had borne the disgraceful uni- 
form and felt the lash of the guard. ‘The horrible | 
clank of those weary chains yet sounds in my 
dreams. One day as we were proceeding to work 
in the usual manner, the sentinel made us counter- , 
march, and in wheeling, I caught the eye of ade- ° 
sperate looking convict fixed sadly upon me. From 
that time I narrowly observed him, curious to as- 
certain the reason of his apparent sympathy. At 
Jength we were employed upon the same part of an 
excavation. It was the noon of a day in August. 
The heat was intense. Two hours respite was 
ordered. I threw myself panting on the moist clay, 
and shut my eyes to veil them from the glaring 
sunshine. My companion leaned upon his elbow 
beside me, and every time I raised my fevered 
lids, I detected the same glance of pity which ori- 
ginally struck me. I began to dose and he talked in 
a low voice, sometimes to himself and sometimes to 
a fellow prisoner. At length I distinctly heard 
him murmur—‘I cannot bear the sight of that 
man, for he is here condemned for a murder of } 
which I am guilty. I could not be mistaken. } 
Every syllable was stamped upon my brain. I 
sprang to my feet and besought him to do me jus- 
tice; but, assuming an air of surprise, he moodily 
cursed me as a foolish dreamer, and boldly denied 
having uttered a word on the subject. You know 
the galley-slaves are chained in couples. I did not 
breathe freely until I had induced our keeper to 
fetter us together. Every day, almost every hour 
for two years, did I reason, expostulate, plead, 
threaten and protest. Ah, excellenza, the wretch 
had no peace until he confessed. He was a sturdy 
villain ; but who can withstand such increasing per- 
suasion? I really believe he yielded, at last, from 
a kind of attachment he had conceived for me; for 
suddenly one evening, as our melancholy procession 
drew near the prison, he desired to see the captain 
of the guard, and revealed all. I was set at liberty ; 
and hastened to the scene of my former happiness. 
The good pastor received me kindly, but my old 
comrades looked distrustful. Carlotta’s parents 
were dead, and she had entered a distant con- 
vent. ‘This was all I could learn.”” Here Beppe 
raised the lamp above his head, and peered suspi- 
ciously about the room. Apparently satisfied with 
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the inspection, he leaned towards me and resumed 
in a lower key: ‘‘ The signor has heard of the 
affair of *31 ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*T joined the insurgents, and was one of a band 
surprised by the Austrian troops between here and 
Ancona. My companions escaped or were taken 
prisoners; I was left for dead on the field. For a 
month after my wounds began to heal, I was deli- 
rious. It was a beautiful evening—that on which 
my senses returned. I shall never forget it. The 
first thing that gave me a consciousness of life was 
the breeze playing over my face. They had moved 
my pallet near the open window of the hospital. 
Very gradually came back my recollection. I 
looked at my wasted limbs and felt that many days 
must have elapsed since the skirmish. A sister of 
charity came to the bedside and handed me a cup of 
broth. Her countenance was veiled and she deigned 
no reply to my questions, but by signs enjoined 
silence. Day and night she anticipated my slightest 
want; and nursed me with a mother’s carefulness. 
I grew strong rapidly, and a time was assigned 
for me to leave the hospital. I seized an opportu- 
nity to pour forth my gratitude to this pious attend- 
ant. I unfolded to her my sad story. She listened 
attentively and I saw her breast heave convulsively 
beneath the dark robe. When I ceased, she gently 
took my hand and whispered—‘ caro Beppo !’ that 
voice sent the blood whirling through my veins. 
She threw back the silken cowl. It was Carlotta! 
With what rapturous joy I beheld her! It was but 
momentary. She was absolutely resolved to abide 
by her vows. I claimed her as my bride. She 
replied only by drawing a crucifix from her bosom 
and holding it before me with tearful eyes, and 
calmly saying—‘ questo é il mio sposo.’ ” 

The vetturino rose, choked with emotion. He 
walked to the window, returned to the table and 
trimmed the lamp; and then became intent upon a 
coarse engraving of St. Lorenzo that hung over the 
fire-place. I did not interrupt his reflections. The 
landlord entered to usher me to repose. I looked 
inquiringly at Beppo. ‘‘ Excellenza,” said he, 
‘*after that my life became prose. Its romance 
was finished. Felicissima notte !”’ 





FAITH. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


Tne plant hath faith ; to the light 
When upward it seeks its way, 

li dies not because of the night, 
But hath faith in another day. 


The bird hath faith ; to the air 

When it spreads its new-fledged wing,— 
And its faith forbids a care, — 

While it /iveth it still must sing. 


Faith keepeth the sun in its place, 
And lighteth its wondrous fires; 


It sendeth the planet through space, 
And the song of the stars t inspires. 


The wheel of the mighty whole 
By faith still keeps moving on; 
It lives in the central soul,— 
And shall man its power disown? 


Shall! he grope through a gloomy night, 
And stumblingly feel his way ¢ 

When “by Faith and not by sight” 
He may waik in an endless day. 
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HITE LAKE, Svuturvay 
County, N. Y.—Howmuch 
I regret that I kept no jour- 
nal when rambling through 
P this region, years ago, at 
midsummer. I had been 
tracing the sources of the 






narrow bridle-paths so often separated me 
from the mounted friend who was my 
only companion, that there was but little 
opportunity for continuous conversation, 
while there was every thing in the moun- 
tain scenery around to awaken a meditative spirit. 
Those summer reflections—I wish I could recall 
them now; yet there are drawbacks upon the ad- 
vantages of keeping a diary. The mind certainly 
does not act as freely when it thus watches its own 
impressions in order to write them down afterwards. 
Though the habit must give precision to thought, 
yet it is a kind of quarrying into the soul; and one 
can’t get out the blocks without squandering much 
precious marble in the chippings. 

Well, lam among the same wild woods once 
more, at midwinter. A friend has written me 
whole pages about a splendid bal-costumé at the 
City Hotel. Are not these black-pine forests, 
the dreary ‘‘ barrens,”’ the deep dells, lonely lakes, 
frequent cascades and pebbled streamlets as worthy 
of commemorating for the eye of friendship? I 
write in the midst of such scenes. The shroud 
of snow which now envelops every thing in this 
wintry region, changes, indeed, the character of 
the wildly beautiful landscape, yet, while robbing 
it of some attractions, often imparts to it a new 
charm—a tender, though sepulchral loveliness. 

That sunset sky of yesterday, with its bars of 
gold glinted back from the pendant icicles which 
fringe every crag; those tall pines, too,—the Titans 
of the wood,—rearing their dusky crests so grimly 
against the ruby sky; the roseate flush that linger- 
ed upon the snowy summits long after all was cold 
and gray in the heavens above them; the moon- 
light that followed ;—that smooth, snow-covered 
lake, glistening like an undented shield, so purely 
bright, so radiantly white—white and radiant as 
Truth itself. Why cannot such things last? ‘* Why 
can we not always look upon them with those we 
love??? Some tender woman might say—*‘‘ Well, 
the dream of sympathy, the feeling of something 
precious wasted, the impotent craving to realize on 
the instant the ideal of affection, will sometimes, 
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even with our sex, come up in scenes like this.’ 
The women don’t know it, but there is many a 
gay and careless bachelor who, in the world, will 
snatch at enjoyment like the veriest child—who 
will grasp at the bubbles of the moment, as if they 
really believed that the rainbow hues which paint 
their sides were as deeply laid as those which flash 
from the solid gem—but amid nature! * * * 

Yet that ideal of sympathy—what is it but a 
perverted love of heaven? ‘The restless longing of 
a soul that has missed its way in the eager pur- 
suit of happiness—grasping first at infinity and then 
fevered for repose. We wonder, net because we 
are fickle, but because that craving of the soul can- 
not be appeased save in the world of souls; or, it 
may be, that God, frowning upon our idolatry of 
earth-born creatures like ourselves, will not allow 
the wings of our desires to rest lest they should be 
furled in such contentment here, we would never 
give a thought to the hereafter. 

Sunday.—Life is a system of compromises be- 
tween that which we would have and that which is 
attainable. We can only make an approach to 
goodness, an approach to knowledge, an approach 
to excellence of any kind in ourselves, or to its 
realization in others. The artist and the author 
must both often turn with disgust from their own 
works, so feebly embodying the high conceptions 
of their own minds. True wisdom teaches us only 
to make the approach to excellence or happiness as 
near as possible, and thank Providence for the share 
of good it is possible for us to attain. Yes, we 
may thank Him, in the same breath, for the blessed 
world of excellence in which our imaginations rove 
unfettered, and for the dull world of imperfect re- 
alities that so often rudely jostles with it. ‘Though 
he gives us the former as the highest luxury of ex- 
istence, it is His will that we should make its en- 
joyments secondary to the stern duties of the latter. 
For are we not punished always by some little dis- 
appointment when we forget this, and dream that 
in our behalf, at least, this harmony between the 
actual and ideal world may be broken, so that we 
can give ourselves up to that part of the strain 
which is most pleasing to our spiritual or our sen- 
sual ear? 

But this craving for sympathy, which is so uni- 
versal an attribute of humanity—this craving for 
the fullest sympathy of intellect and of sentiment, 
is it not, after all, the mere misapplication of one 
of the faculties of the soul? The sentiment of 
infinity would cease to be epiritual—to be god-like, 
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could it be gratified here. Yet, it seems to me, 
*tis the application of this sentiment to human in- 
stead of divine aspiration which is at the bottom of 
this often morbid yearning ‘‘to be understood.” 
The phrase has become sentimental slang in novels 
and boarding-schools; but the sentiment it embo- 
dies is respectable, because it belongs to universal 
undisciplined humanity. Is it not this which makes 
the poet challenge that response from the general 
mind which he despairs of waking from one only ? 
What is the love of fame but the mean stimulus of 
vanity, unless it springs from this? 

** And thou, my friend, dost thou, too, still feel 
as if thy dreams of life were to be realized ?” 

Thou answerest— 

** At my heart I feel it, but my head disowns the 
fallacious hope ; my reason is indignant at its whis- 
pers. She asks me—‘what have you done to 
win it?? I have not done, but I have thought—I 
have felt. ‘ Well,’ answers Reason, ‘is not thought 
and feeling a sufficient reward to you without look- 
ing for another?’ My heart says no, and hopes 
on.”? Oh, sluggish heart, when and where will 
the alarum of thy pulses wake an echo? 

Monday.—My wits are numb to night. I took 
an axe this morning, cut a hole through the icy 
pavement of the lake, and fished for salmon-trout 
with a drop line for some three hours together 
without getting a bite. Sir Humphrey Davy, per- 
haps, composed his Salmonia under similar circum- 
stances of fisherman’s luck. Patience and a phi- 
losophizing spirit seem to go hand in hand. Yet I 
would have bartered all my valuable meditations for 
a sleek six-pounder which an urchin dragged out 
of a hole near me. How plumply he showed—how 
solidly he sounded floundering on the ice. In three 
minutes he was frozen into an ice-cake himself. I 
secured him for dinner to-morrow, and he is now 
buried in a snow bank, just in the condition in 
which I bought him. ‘That trout, oddly enough, 
would soon recover if put into cold water—yes, a 
week, a month hence he would come to life, if not 
bruised or thawed in the warm air meanwhile. 
The fact is startiing, but it is a well-known fact— 
for many of the settlers hereabouts manage to pick 
up something every winter by packing frozen trout 
in ice and carrying them down the country to colo- 
nize gentlemen’s fish-ponds on the Hudson. Yet 
this long suspension of mere animal life is not so 
remarkable: after all, when we think how often 
souls are suspended—how one’s own immortal 
spirit will sometimes rest for long months in ‘‘ dull 
abstraction.” ‘‘ How is it, man, with thine own?” 
Alas! are we not all enigmas to ourselves? My 
friend, know I not that you watch the gliding and 
changeful current, thinking at one moment it is 
too deep to see the bottom, and convinced the next 
that it is only the turbidness of the stream which 
conceals its shallows? You ought, by this time, 
to despair of measuring its volume. You certainly 
must learn to look no more. Do I counsel too 
peremptorily? Nay, but hearken. The abhor- 
rence of all shams is well enough, but this constant 
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seeking after the earnest in one’s own bosom, must 
ultimately refine away all the natural impulses and 
substitute an intolerable intellectual egotism for the 
honest human instincts of the heart. ‘* Know thy- 
self’? may have been a wise motto in the days of 
Solon, but to me it sounds like one of those cheat- 
ing oracles which palter in a double sense. The 
heart is a pot that won’t boil if you watch it. No 
man can know himself save by admeasurement 
with others; and all self-study or attempted for- 
mation of character upon an ideal model is not 
only fruitless, but positively mischievous, unless the 
mind keeps an habitual reference to the breathing 
standards around it. Besides, in ‘‘ heads that have 
ideality large,’? as the phrenologist phrases it, ima- 
gination acts like adouble mind. The soul receives 
its intelligence through two distinct brains, as it 
were, and experience only can fully test the reality 
of her conclusions. Yet should experience, tiiere- 
fore, —or rather the matter-of-fact mind which 
speaks only from it—should such be placed so far 
beyond the minds of imagination, as it undoubtedly 
is, in this country if not in others? Is the touch- 
stone really of more value than the gold? Is the 
mechanical skill that constructs the steam-engine 
more to be honoured than the inventive faculty 
which conceived its latent powers? Is the prophet 
less than the historian? Is expansion of intellect 
and a god-like intelligence that can circle in all 
possible things—is this endowment less than the 
vigorous power which can hold and manage them 
when once placed within its grasp? I am often 
bewildered with this question when dwelling upon 
the lives of poets, thinkers and other inventors of 
every kind. Nay, religion itself will sometimes 
awaken the questioning meditation. Its conven- 
tional forms are the devices of matter-of-fact minds, 
and yet their wholesome control over human society 
is undeniable. Wholesome devices are they of 
man for the discipline of himself and his fellows. 
Ofien—often are they what the trellice-work is to 
the vine, which can only be raised from earth by 


$ such aid. But those forms which seem to accom- 


plish so much in the right training of souls, what 


: are they but things of sense hallowed only as the 


temple was by the blessed ark which it sheltered ? 
And is not the imaginative faculty, which accom- 
plishes'so little, more nearly allied to the spiritual 
essentials of religion than the matter-of-fact quality 
which accomplishes so much ? 

External forms, the machinery of religion, like 
the machinery of party, is a favourite means with 
my countrymen of influencing the wills of men. 
I think I trace it in every denomination, and, oddly 


enough, least, perhaps, among the Episcopalians, 


the most avowed upholders of forms. Is not the 


essential sentiment of piety more or less obliterated 
by this new organized mechanism? Just before I 
left town I heard an excellent friend gravely lecture 
a mutual acquaintance for having missed attendance 
at church for several Sundays in succession; yet 
that friend himself confessed to me that he had 
never habitually practised private devotion since his 
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boyhood. Truly it would seem that weekly con- 
formity to public opinion is more respectable than 
that daily remembrance of God; and many who 
pray in their pews would think it unmanly to be 
discovered kneeling in their closets. 

Tuesday.—I have ridden all dey long through 
these wild, snow-covered highlands with an old 
friend—a lover he is, just engaged, and happy ; 
aye, happy as a king was he, yet not tearfully 
happy, which I think the manliest heart would be 
under the new bliss. Upon my soul I could not 
help quoting the old song, ‘‘ Between cup and lip,” 
&c., and smiling in very mockery, and in a sort of 
half pity, half envy, sometimes. Things do cheat 
so! My meditative friend, thou hast loved ‘‘ the 
true” all thy life. ‘Tell me—nay, answer to thy- 
self—hast thou found it, save in sorrow? Dost 
thou ever expect to realize it—save in death ? 

Friday.—It snows heavily without. I have read 
all the books in the house, and my only resource to- 
day is to journalize. But where comes this grave 
turn of all my speculations? Phrenology tells us 
that every organ of an active brain will, in some 
way, exact its full share of exercise. I come here 
to enjoy myself, and I do. I talk, ride, smoke and 
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fish, half the day through, yet the philosopher of , 


Ardenne’s forest could not be more afflicted with a 
melancholy, moralizing spirit than I am the instant 
I take my pen in my fingers. Perhaps there is 
too much vivacity of enjoyment for me in these 
wild woods at this wild season. All strong emo- 
tions must ebb and flow. Even piety, as well as 
love, have their tides in the human heart. Is that 
heart, therefore, necessarily changeful and weak, 
fluza atque fragilis? No—for while the muddy, 
alluvial streams of our interior are always sinuous 
in their course, the river, which is subject to tidal 
variations, steadily seeks the ocean with the fewest 
changes in its channel. What brisk and generous 
life, too, is rewarded in its waters from this daily 
mingling with the salt sea wave. Quere--is not 
the healthy flow of the mind similarly preserved by 
contact with the crowd—the scathing, rasping ocean 
world of society? Or, in other words, is not the 
mental food, gathered from external sources, more 
strengthening to the understanding than that which 
we raise within ourselves? Does not an active 
mind unaccountably grow morbid unless it has a 
supply of other ideas to work upon besides those 
engendered within itself? ‘‘ But there are no 
innate ideas.’? Pshaw !—then there’s no such thing 
as genius. 

Saturday.—We rode over some half-a-dozen 
frozen lakes this morning in visiting a ‘‘ timber lot.” 
A score of men were at work with their axes upon 
the huge pines—some hundreds of towering co- 
lumns set in an amphitheatre of hills. Fretted 
with snow they were—crowned cone and stem. 
But I will not try to describe them now, but let the 
images pass into my mind and fertilize there. Poor 
Z——, with his keen, poetic temperament and 
feeble powers of expression, used to say that he 
was bewildered in a scene like this. I remember 
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one of his letters, in which he writes—‘‘I some- 
times fairly stagger under the intoxicating sense of 
beauty in God’s creation. I find not one breathing 
human being to respond—no, not to ‘respond ;’ 
that would be too much. I find not one to whom 
this intensity of emotion is intelligible. I am 
partly ashamed, partly furious—the word is not 
too strong—yes, ‘furious’ to force some one to 
comprehend me. But, driven back upon myself 
at last, I am content to joke the whole thing off as 
a piece of affectation.» Well, ’tis bad taste for a 
man to get beside himself and show undue excita- 
bility upon any score, save those of money and 
politics. Besides, these things may just as well 
remain unspoken. These very emotions which so 
irritate for wart of utterance when one turns to 
write them down, are not al! of us chilled with 
despair at our own inability to give them expres- 
sion?) Canova wept when he first found himself 
content with one of his own creations—he wept 
because he felt that he had got to the limit of his 
powers. * * * We may change our manners, 
our outward seeming—we cannot change our ra- 
tures. Cervantes succeeded in ridiculing chivalry 
in Don Quixotte, yet his own chivalrous character 
peeps out continually through the veil of his bitter 
satire, and his own biography proves that he him- 
self was the very being of almost insane romance 
that he has taught the world to laugh at. If rea- 
son and nature are thus at variance in minds so 
truly gified, why should ‘‘we common folk” be 
humiliated because the discipline of the world can- 
not reconcile them in ourselves. I was struck last 
night with a poetic trait which betrayed itself in a 
farmer who drove me homeward in his sleigh. As 
we approached the banks of the lake, we were si- 
multaneously startled by an immense meteor which 
illuminated the snowy waste far and wide, dropping 
suddenly from the heavens, or rather from mid-air, 
in which it first blazed upon our view. ‘‘ We shall 
soon hear of a death,” cried the farmer, reining up 
his horses; ‘‘I never knew the sign to fail, sir, 
among these mountains.” ‘‘It’s a quick and a 
brilliant one, then,”’ said I, smiling—yet, upon my 
word, with a sort of thrill in my heart at the eu- 
perstitious words of the mountaineer. ‘‘ No, sir,”’ 
said he, in a tone still more solemn; ‘“‘ the brilliancy 
is in the star that falls—in the one whose death it 
betokens, some valued person, sir.’ I saw the 
good man just now at the stables, and he looks so 
grave that, being the head of a family, I suppose 
he must think it himself who is to walk the path 
of ghosts, as, perhaps, the most ‘‘ valued person” 
hereabouts. 

I do like a little superstition—it is the first consin 
to faith. It is said that mountaineers, in all coun- 
tries, are more or less superstitious. Can it be 
that living on the hill-tops they are nearer heaven ? 
—or do they catch this gloomy tinge of the ideal 
from being so surrounded by the wilder influences 
of nature? The sombre glen and spectral cataract 
whose sheeted form rises amid its copses; the 


» moaning forest; the freakishly-chattering brook, 
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to which I have heard hunters assert they had at 
times made answer, deeming that their name was 
** syllabled ;*? the very wind, often so dirge-like in 
its howlings that a troop of spirits seem performing 
a requiem upon the hill-side—all these things, 
which give such wild delight to minds of finer 
texture, darken the fancies of coarser beings, who 
care not to converse with nature, yet cannot shut 
their ears to her mysterious whispers. Had my 
ominous friend been brought up among matter-of- 
fact, city tradesmen, and attended Dr. Griscom’s 
lectures, or read the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” 
which he would, perhaps, have done, he would 


have talked to me of the chemical composition of 


an aérolite instead of trembling at its face. Yet 
the man did strike some answering chord in my 
bosom as he spoke. Was the instrument umstrung 
or high strung that it should answer to such a touch ? 
Is superstition a weakness in so many ?—is it a 
weakness in all? Can the d:fect of the narrow- 
minded and the ignorant be elevated inio a grace 
by refinement ? 

They have just come in to tell me that a most 


both of 
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promising lad, ‘‘a valued person,” died last night 
of scarlet fever, soon after [ arrived. ‘ihe farmer, 
now, will look less glum, because I laughed at his 
ominous talk. How odd that it should aiways give 
one a degree of complacent feeling to prove a true 
prophet even of evil. Yet that meteor, | must say, 
was a pretty large one for a child’s case of scarlet 
fever. It would take a comet here to forebode. the 
death of a justice of the peace. 

Wednesday.—These lakes—these forest lakes. 
The rhododendrons and other laurels fringing their 
banks are giving, with their green leaves, a sort of 
mocking semblance of summer when contrasted 
with the hoary and naked boughs above them. 
Then, too, those dusky colonnades of lofiy pines, 
where the light, almost excluded from above, 
seemed, in its faint and ghostly dimness, to spring 
only from the snowy cushion that was thus over- 
shadowed. Oh! if one had the pen of 

They have brought me in the city papers, and 
Watrer Scort is no more! How strange that his 
name should be in my thought an instant before | 
read the evil tidings—and that meteor, too! 
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Wer sits she thus in solitude? her heart 
Seems melting in her eye’s delicious blue,— 
Aud as it heaves, her ripe lips lie apart 
As if to let its heavy throbbings through ; 
In her dark eye a depth of softness swells, 
Deeper than that her careless girlhood wore ; 
Aud her cheek crimsons with the hue that tells 
The rich, fair fruit is ripened to the core. 


It is her thirtieth birthday! with a sigh 

Her soul hath turned from youth’s luxuriant bowers, 
And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 

That measured out its links of golden hours! 
She feels her inmost soul within her stir 

With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak ; 
Yet her full heart—its own imterpreter— 

Translates itself in silenee on her cheek. 


Joy’s opening buds, affection’s glowiug flowers, 
Once lightly sprang within her beaming track ; 
Oh, life was beautiful in those lost hours! 
And yet she does not wish to wander back! 
No! she but loves in Joneliness to think 
On pleasures past, though never more to be: 
Hope links her to the future—bvt the link 
That binds her to the past—is Memory ! 


From her ‘one path she never turns aside, 
Though passionate worshippers before;her fall ; 
Like some pure planet in her lonely pride, 
She seems to soar and beam above them all! 
VOL. XXx.--4 


Not tha: her heart is cold! emotions new 

And fresh as flowers, are with her heart-strings knit 
And sweetly mournful pleasures wander through 

Her virgin soul, and softly ruffle it. 


For she hath lived with heart and sou! alive 
To all that makes life beautiful and fair; 
Sweet thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their hive 
Of her soft borom-cell, and cluster there ;— 
Yet life is not to her what it hath been,— 
Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss,— 
And now she hovers, like a star, between 


Her deeds of love—her Saviour on the Cross! 


Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 
Though she hath oft-times drained its bitter cup, 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow, 
And eyes whose lovely lids are lifted up! 
She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere, 
Her bosom yet will, bird-like, find its mate, 
And all the joys it found so blissful here 
Within that spirit-realm perpetuate 


Yet, sometimes o’er her trembling heart-strings thrill 
Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne’er enjoyed,— 
And then she dreams of love, and strives to fill 
With wild and passionate thoughts the craving void 
And thus she wanders on—half sad, half blest— 
W ithovt a mate for the pure, lonely heart, 


That, yearning, throbs within her virgin breast, 


Never to find its lovely counterpart! 








AX ancient woman, on whose brow 
Was many a sorrow-trace, 

Sat, whilst her daughter stood beside 
Wearing an angel-face ;— 

That mother and her child were left 

The remnant of their race' 


fn quiet grie f the mother sat, 
Nor murmured one complaint,— 
But ever and anon was heard 
4 sigh—heart-breathed and faini— 
Then in her face her child would look, 
And cheer her like a saint 


Few words the gentle creature spoke, 
And they who by them went 

Felt that, with those soft, touching tones, 
She was most eloquent :— 

“Oh! He te wy Moruer!” was her cry, 
As o’er her form she bent. 

Those simple word:—but what a power 
Within their compass dwelt !— 

As flame the iron softeneth, 
The miser’s heart they melt; 

And o’er the pitying listener's soul 
Like this symphony were felt 


Oh, help my mother! look on her—Time’s wintry skies 





wir coldness on her withered limbs—their frosts upon 
her head; 

tler hand hath lost its cunning, but it yet hath power to 
preach 

l'o thoughtful hearts—for palsied-shrunk, *tis eloquent as 


s ' 
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= one Oh! sad and mournful words!—she once 
knew better days ; 
And Pve often heard my father tell of all her winning 


ways. 

How wooers thronged around her and praised her every 
lone, 

When she sang like some bright bird amid the woodlands 


green and lone 
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“HELP MY MOTHER.” 


BY J. ROSS DIX. 


(See Plate.) 


But many years have passed since then, and many a 
heart’s estranged, 

For Love is prone to spread his wings when youth for 
age is changed; 

And they who altered not have passed and sought a rest 
above, 

Leaving my mother here to mourn, and none but me to 


love. 


My father lies in dreamless sleep beneath the valley 
clod, 

Until the Angel sounds o’er earth the trumpet-call of God ; 

Poor mother never looked the same since he was called 
away, 

And only for her children’s sake desired on earth to stay 

Then my brother's large, dark eye grew dim, when Spring 
with all her flowers 

Came dancing o’er rejoicing earth, which smiled through 
April’s showers ; 

The Summer passed—and when leaves lay, a festering 
multutude, 


He died, that darling brother, with the glories of the wood ! 

And two young sisters followed him—they sweetly passed 
away, 

As clouds will brighten in the east with light’s departing 
ray; 

Within a gray tower's shadow, ‘neath one sepulchral 

stone, 


They vest in hope—and we are left to sorrow here alone’! 


Then neLp my Moruer—'t's not long that help for her I'll 
crave,— 

A few more days and she must join her lost ones in the 
grave ; 

Oh, pass not by unheeding, for the alms to orphans given 


Our Saviour will remember as a treasure lent to Heaven.” 


Such m'ght have been the simple tale 
Of that sweet soul's distress ;— 


Oh! ever let us strive like Him 





th to bless, 


Who came on ea 


To cheer the lonely widow’s heart, 


And help the fatherless! 





ENDYMION. 


BY MRS. L 


Tite young Endymion lov'd the Moon, 
And woo'd her with his lays, 
With night-flowers bath’d in balmy dew, 
And floods of dulcet praise. 
oS 
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Yet, all regardless of his suit, 
Her stately course she he!d,— 
Or, shrouded in a fleecy veil, 


His ardent gaze repell’d 
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“Oh, Luna! fairest of the skies, 
Thou goddess al! divine, 

Why beams thine eye, that cheers the world, 
So coldly still on mine? 


“Even Father Nepjune’s watery veins 
Thy strong attractions own,— 

Why is thy sweet, celestial smile 
Withheld from me alone ?” 

*T was thus the secret of his woe 
The listening groves obtain’d, 

As when for lost Eurydice 
The Orphean harp complain’d 


But still the goddess seorn’d his pain, 
Or else capricious bow’d 

To lean her forehead on the breast 
Of some eareering cloud. 

Her nights of absence he bewail’d, 
Like hermit lone and gray, 

And turn’d from each alluring scene 
With constant heart away 


For the glad moment of return 
Still strained the wearied eye.— 
Or oft the highest mountains climb’d, 


Her fairy car to spy. 


When from her curtain’d turret first 
Her cresset’s light she threw, . 


Then slowly, with a vestal step, 
From mortal sight withdrew, 


His rapturous strain of welcome flow’d 
In music’s varied sound, 

Until her full-orb’d glory shed 
Enchantment all around. 


At length, despairing of his toil, 
His incense-flame declined, 

And long to deep and serious thought 
He gave his chasten’d mind. 


The waste of feeling he bemoan’d, 
Time idly spent aad vain, 

Till Conteraplation raised his heart 
Above rarth’s grovelling chain. 


That eve his best beloved lent 
A glance that sooth’d hg pain,— 
And bath’d his brow in holy light 
Till morn return’d again. 


Then richly from his thrilling lute 
The lofty theme he taught, 

That heavenly natures bow to man 
Through solitary thought,— 


When most his soul o’er sense and sin 
In meditation soars, 

And, casting off its crest of pride, 
True purity adores 
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WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF SARAH FISK, IN PORT ROYAL, VIRGINIA.* 


BY DR. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Sue sleeps within a lonely grave, no stone to mark the spot, 

But the green turf o’er her resting-place tells she is not 
forgot; 

And the thrilling gush of melody the morn-bird warbles 
there, 

Around that isolated grave makes musical the air 


At midnight o’er that quiet grave the stars their vigils keep, 
While the spirits of the gentle dews in sacred silence 

weep; 
And, ’mid the 
There comes the 


leafy branches of the nodding poplar trees, 
gentle sighing of the pitying southern 


breeze 


No mother bent above hercouch—no fond, fond sister dear, 

Was there to moist the parching lip, or dry the scalding 
tear; 

But stranger-eyes were weeping there, and mutely seemed 
to say. 


“*Tis sad to see the gifted ones thus pass from earth away.” 


And yet how beautiful seemed Death, young slumb’rer, 
in that hour! 

He came as comes the soft south winds to kiss the open- 
ing flower; 

So gently stole 

Lest the sob of selfish agony sheald break that holy sleep. 


his footsteps then, we did not dare to weep, 


As sweetly as the evening breeze, when many a loving 
star, 
Is hymning strains of beauty from its silver throne afar, 


Thy spirit passed away from earth, to “ dwell in endless 
day,” 
And left behind the casket—the mould of beauteous clay 


We laid thee in the virgin earth, all pure and unpro- 
faned, 

And though each bosom felt its loss, no lip that hour com- 
plained ; 

For we knew full well, as fell the clods upon thy pulse- 
less breast, 

That thy spirit, gentle sleeper, was with its God at rest. 


The willow bending o’er thy head, the wild-rose at thy 
feet, 

Shail charm the birds to warble there full many a wild 
note sweet, 

And young and lovely maidens, too, shall visit oft thy 
grave, 

And teach the flowers to nestle there—the long, soft grass 


to wave 


* Miss Fisk was a native of Southbridge, Mass., and 
same to Virginia to take charge of one of the departments 
of a female seminary. She came with the presentiment 
that she should die during the year, and so expressed her- 
self. Her premonition was sadly fulfilled—but she died 
with a hope “ sweeter than life and stronger than death,” 
of a rest in heaven. Her grave is the only one in the little 
cemetery of the Episcopal Church in the village of Port 


Royal. 
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the world continues the 
world, these two adjectives 
must, to the ears of the 
mass, contain the ne plus 


ulira of commendation. To 






me they are odieus words, 
I have too often seen their magical 
influence extended to things 
worthless and trivial far beyond their 
real deserts. And this observation 
applies not only to fine ry and furni- 


raise 


ture, but—alas for the day!—to men 
and manners. Formerly there was 
such a thing received as the standard of taste; 
but now-a-days we only hear of the standard 
of fashion. Tis a pretty, showy gilding, that 
uf fashion; but, alas! it stands not the test of 
time. Most persons will agree with me to the 
truth of this principle in the instance of the article 
—friends. 

But what in the world has made me commence 
with such a tirade aguinst these popular words ? 
I cannot tell, unless it be a train of thought sug- 
gested by the sight of that dear, old-fashioned, 
(not antique,) elaborately carved escritoire —its 
clumsy feet and massive sides reminding one that 

‘There was a time when no want of timber 
Was felt or feared in Albion’s happy isle.” 

But, by-the-by, that quotation is misapplied, 
fur the woud that formed it owned no such north- 
ern birth—it grew in aromatic groves and ‘neath 
sunny shies. But I must tell you its story, for, 
indeed, ut has one; and when my dear old aunt 
told ' to me, I thought it a most touching one. 
When she refurnished her house, some winters 
ago, upon the occasion of my coming forward, I 
was exceedingly annoyed at perceiving that this 
same escrituir had found its way to a corner of 
the charming litthe morning-room which Le —— 
had arranged in such exquisile taste Surrounde d 
by the fashionable elegances of the apartment, it 
looked as much out of keeping as a full-blown wig 
And with all 
the horror of a girl of seventeen for any thing old 
and unfashionable, | declared that it was only fit 


to stand in the remotest quarters of the fourth pair 


upon the head of a modern beau. 


of stairs. But my dear old aunt for once yielded 
not; and, in excuse for her attachment to this 
time-honoured relic, and with many a sigh to the 
memory of furmer days, related its history. I 
will now give it to you as near as possible in her 
own words— 

‘*T must go back to my school-days, and tell 
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MARTIGNY- 


you of my dear friend and school- mate, Constance 
de Martigny. She was a West Indian by birth— 
her father’s ancestors had been among the early 
emigrants to the Island of St. Domingo. The 
princely income of their plantations enabled them 
to pass much of their time in the dissipations of 
Paris. It was during a visit to that capital that 
Monsieur De Martigny had married his beautiful 
wife. She belonged to a family of the ancienne 
noblesse, but was an orphan and sans dot. Only 
two years of her luxurious southern exile had 
passed, when the revolution broke out in the 
island. They were obliged to fly with their in- 
fant daughier. Fortunately, they managed to 
realize a large sum of money, which they brought 
over with them. This, upon their arrival in one 
of our northern cities, being invested in a flourish- 
ing commercial house, yielded an interest which 
enabled them to command all the comforts and 
elegances of life. Soon after his emigration to 
this country, M. De Martigny died. His still 
young and beautiful widow, partly from the aris- 
tocratic feelings with which she was strongly im- 
bued, and partly from the trying effects of sorrow 
and change of climate on a constitution naturally 
delicate, shrank from all society and devoted her- 
self to watching over that tender bud which now 
formed her first and only care. Highly educated 
and gifted, she was in every way competent to 
the task; and when Constance reached the age of 
sixteen, she had never had another instructress. 
At that period, her mother, with a wonderful effort 
over her maternal devotion, placed her at a board- 
ing-school for the attainment of certain branches 
which she thought would there be more thoroughly. 
acquired. And it was there I first became ac- 
quainted with her. Afier eighteen months of un- 
broken friendship, we parted, with many a pro- 
mise of lasting affection and future correspondence, 
both of which, unlike most school-girl pledges, 
A few years afier, I married and 
I have her picture, painted 


were fulfilled 
went to the South. 
by herse!f and given me at the time as a parting 
keepsake. It gives a perfect idea of her appear- 
ance at that time—an exceedingly delicate com- 
plexion, with the most regular and aristocratic 
outline of feature. Her darkly-fringed gray eyes 
had a most peculiar and blended expression; a 
haughtiness about the brow, whilst the soft 
sweeping eye-lash revealed a tale of deep and 
tender feelings. Her air of elegance; her gentle, 
graceful manners, would have made her distin- 
guished even had she wanted beauty; and the 
cultivation and powers of her mind, added to a 
heart so noble and pute, must have rendered her 
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lovely and attractive, though destitute of every 
outward advantage. 

‘* Reared by her mother to the most high-toned 
refinemeat of manner, she was also gifted by na- 
ture with an imagination early awake to all the 
poetry of life, and an instinctive shrinking from 
all that was common-place or vulgar—gifis of 
doubtful advantage, to say the least; for, though 
they may confer exquisite enjoyments unknown 
to vulgar organization, they also render the pos- 
sessor doubly alive to all the sorrows and annoy- 
ances of life. And these tendencies, natural to 
Constance’s character, had been fostered and in- 
creased by the life of refined and elegant indul- 
gence which wealth and parental fondness had 
enabled her to enjoy. ‘Thus, she had ever lived 
in a bright little world of her own, weaving fan- 
cies of her own poetical creation. Passionately 
devoted to literature and to the arts, reading, 
painting and music formed for her real enjoy- 
ments. It would have been better, perhaps, for 
poor Constance had she been earlier taught to 
look into the realities of life— 

‘On trembling wing let youthful fancy soar, 

Nor always haunt the sunny realms of joy; 
But now and then the shades of life explore, 
Though many a sight und sound of woe annoy.’ 

**T have been thus minute in describing Con- 
stance’s character, because it is necessary you 
should know her peculiar organization, or rather 
idealization, fully to comprehend the extent of her 
subsequent trials. When Constance was in her 
eighteenth year, her mother died; and treading 
upon the heels of this awful misfortune, came the 
entire ruin of the commerciat house in which their 
fortune had been placed. In their magnitude of 
the former evil, the latter was at first by her en- 
tirely overlooked. Jor a long time she remained 
prostrated by this dreadful affliction. But sunny 
youth was hers, and to that period of life belongs 
the happy power of gathering up the fragments 
scattered by the storms of adversity ; and, though 
a being like Constance, endued with extreme 
sensibility, may sink for awhile in the lethargy of 
sorrow, yet youth and time gradually work their 
natural influence. At her mother’s death, she was 
left to the care of an old bachelor uncle, who had 
followed her parents from St. Domingo and was 
then living upon the interest of a small life estate. 
Poor Constance was now another pensioner on 
this moderate allowance. They retired to a small 
house; but around the humble apartments to 
which she was now reduced, Constance’s taste 
and pursuits still threw the halo of elegance and 
refinement. The little parlour which was more 
exclusively her own, she filled with the various 
inanimate associations of her former happy home. 
A few old gems of art were hung around the 
walls; there was, also, her piano, her painting- 
stand, and, more prized than all, her dear mother’s 
St. Domingo escritoir. Here, with her books, 


her pencil and her music, she lived again in the 
past. 
4* 


In the charm of occupation she found, if 
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not happiness, peace and contentment; and the 
perfect retirement in which they continued to live, 
enabled her still to indulge in those lofty and happy 
abstractions belonging to the ideal world. But 
Constance was, ere long, roused from these bliss- 
ful reveries to realities of lite of the most galling 
kind. But before | touch upon these trials, I must 
introduce another important personage in this little 
history. How can I give you an idea of Mr. 
Jacob Simpson—with all his emptiness and im- 
portance? ‘The erterior of this gentleman, how- 
ever, was, to say the least, fairly endowed. His 
face was decidedly handsome, his figure good, 
and he had great wealth; but the interior man 
was more sienderly provided for. His father (a 
retired tradesman) having made an immense for- 
tune, withvut possessing any advantages of edu- 
cation, rather underrated importance; and 
nature, not bestuwing any literary propensities 
upon his son and heir, there were, consequently, 
no counteracting effurts on the part of the latter 
to prevent the evils springing from the father’s 
indifference. Accordingly, beyond the rudiments 
of a plain English education, the fields of learning 
were, to him, untrodden ground. His parenis—- 
plain, honest people—had not, however, neglected 
to implant the seeds of morality and good conduct ; 
and though, at the age of twenty-three, he found 
himself sole possessor of the handsome fortune 
which their industry and economy had gradually 
amassed, he continued to steer clear of the shoals 
of excees and immorality. His natural kindness 
of temper stood him in the place of sensibility, 
and his attention to all the outward conventional 
forms of politeness, formed the best substitute for 
that innate refinement which he lacked. The 
rent of De Martigny’s house made one small item 
of Mr. Simpson’s handsome income. This had 
at first led to an acquaintance, which, for a long 
time, ripened to nothing beyond a few business 
conversations and a passing bow. Simpson occa- 
sionally met him with his beautiful niece leaning 
upon his arm. Enchanted with her appearance, 
he ardently longed for an introduction to the 
house; but their retired mode of life, and De 
Martigny’s continued disregard to Simpson's oc- 
casional hints relative to the wish of a further 
acquaintance, seemed to threaten eternal disap- 
pointment to any such hopes. It was to humour 
his niece that M. De Martigny had avoided bring- 
ing any one to his house. His disposition was by 
no means morose, and he gladly mingled with his 
little knot of acquaintances at their own homes or 
at public resorts. He wasan easy, good-tempered 
man, blessed with a pliant disposition, that had 
early accommodated itself to his change of for- 
tune. Though of too ordinary a mind fully to 
comprehend his niece’s character, he loved her 
devotedly, and his first care and object in life were 
to surround her with as many comforts and lux- 
uries as his means could afford. and enable her to 
attend undisturbed to those pursuits that formed 
her happiness. He had never troubled her with 
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any details of the many shifts and occasional per- 
sonal privatiuns to which he was obliged to resort 
to meet their expenses. An attached old St. Do- 
mingo servant, belonging to her mother, he had 
always retained about her person, and she entirely 
cv-operated with the uncle in relieving her sweet 
young mistress from any care in their little mé- 
nage. If Constance’s tastes were expensive, they 
were not so in the manner of most young ladies. 
Perfectly indifferent to dress or display, she never 
left the house except for a quiet walk with her 
uncle or to go to church. Her letters to me form- 
ed her only communication with the outer world. 
In them she poured forth the effusions of a pure 
and fresh heart, and all the sublime and fanciful 
reveries which her religious feelings, her brilliant 
and enthusiastic imaginatiun by turns suggested. 
Meanwhile, her uncle had been gradually accu- 
mulating a certain amount of debt, by a yearly 
expendiuure beyond his income, which he had 
each year hoped to retrieve, but which each year 
only continued to augment. Harassed by these 
difficulties, he had been obliged to request Simp- 
son’s permission ior the postponement of his rent. 
This indulgence was again and again requested. 
However, to bring this long story on more rapidly, 
1 will not dwell upon the different scenes that 
passed between them, in which Simpson became 
more and more au fait of De Martigny’s embar- 
rassments. Finally, what was at first dropped in 
jest came to be dwelt upon more earnestly. In 
one of their conversations, Simpson said, in a tone 
half seriovs, half jesting,—‘If that angelic niece 
of yours could be induced to unite her fate to one 
who has long been an humble adorer, it would then 
be in her power terelieve you from every difficulty.’ 
M. de Martigny eppeared startled at this sugges- 
tion, for it had never before, in the most passing 
manner, crossed his brain. But Simpson, finding 
it produced no shade of dissatisfaction or anger, was 
emboldened, and, on another occasion, returned to 
the charge. De Martigny was now daily dreading 
the appearance of a sheriff within his doors, for 
sume creditors had been of late more than usually 
clamorous. [le felt that the time had come when 
his dear niece, from whom he had always sought to 
ward off every annoyance, must now be informed 
that to meet these difficulties some jewellery and 
other articles that would bring a certain sum, must 
at once be parted with. Whilst he was preparing 
the words in which to frame this painful intelli- 
gence, Simpson accosted him. After a few com- 
mon-place observations, to which De Martigny’s 
pre-occupied mind could scarcely attend, he came 
to the puint. Simpson, be it remembered, was 
totally wanting in that delicacy of feeling which 
characterizes real refinement. There are certain 
occasions in lite that serve as tests to character, 
when the outward plating falls off, and the real ore, 
whatever it may be, stands confessed. ‘Come,’ 
said he, ‘De Martigny, in a straightforward, sen- 
sible manner, let us arrange this business. I pos- 
sess what you require—money; and you have 


charge of a treasure, to possess which I would 
gladly sacrifice much that lown. What say you? 
Will you permit me to present my suit? You 
confessed to me that the approaching prospect of 
seeing her subjected to privations of every kind 
formed your severest trial. Promise me, then, that 
you will exert your influence in my favour.’ During 
the utterance of this speech, a variety of thoughts 
had, meteor-like, darted across the brain of the 
perplexed De Martigny. Why should she not 
aecept him? Were he to be the only sufferer from 
the present difficulties, no prospect of relief would 
have induced him to listen to such overtures. Bur 
his darling Constance—was she to submit to all 
the privations and mortifications that must shortly 
overtake her? Even granting they could surmount 
the present difficulties, what was her future life to 
be? At his death (and he was quite an old man) 
what was to support her?—his income died with 
him. She had education and ta'ents, to be sure, 
and many females in the same situation have turn- 
ed them to account. But he felt that Constance, 
with her shy, sensitive disposition, her want of 
worldly knowledge, her aristocratic ideas, that 
would render subserviency to the rich and vulgar, 
or contact with the unfeeling so painful and so 
difficult, would entirely sink beneath the trial. On 
the other hand, here was a man of fair, unim- 
peached character, enjoying that degree of con- 
sideration which great wealth in a republican coun- 
try always procures to its possessor, offering her 
the most disinterested affection. Surely, here were 
advantages sufficient to secure happiness to any 
reasonable woman. And though he felt there 
might exist some uncongeniality from dissimilarity 
of taste and education, with his common-place 
mind, this could nct be viewed as an insuperable 
barrier to happiness. Upon the strength of these 
reflections, he laid aside his embarrassed manner, 
and cordially giving his hand to Simpson, assured 
him, that though motives of selfish interest could 
never influence his advice to his niece, yet, from 
the opinion he entertained of his character and his 
position in life, he would rejoice to see their fates 
united, and promised to do all that lay in his power 
to bring matters to a favourable issue. They then 
parted. Simpson turned to the indulgence of a few 
congratulatory reflections, and De Martigny lost no 
time in seeking his niece’s presence. He com- 
menced with a fe-v circumlocutory phrases, to which 
Constance, in her utter ignorance of the expecta- 
tions afloat, could find no clue. He proceeded more 
openly to inform her, that various money difficulties 
had of late often induced melancholy reflections 
with regard to her destitute situation in the event 
of his death, and that it was the cherished wish of 
his heart to.see her well married and beyond the 
reach of want; that these wishes seemed now upun 
the point of realization, for he just received an offer 
for her hand which he backed in every way by his 
approbation. ‘Dear uncle, how you startle me; I 
know noone. Who can it be?’ ‘I have known 
him for some time, my dear; he is a man of ex- 
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cellent reputation and of great wealth, and has long 
entertained for you feelings of the warmest affection 
and admiration—Mr. Jacob Simpson. What say 
you, Constance?’ This unexpected announcement 
astounded her not a little, for she had never as yet 
entertained any thought of marrying. Isolating 
herself as much as possible from the bustling con- 
cerns of life, she had created for herself a world of 
sweet imaginings, in which she dwelt, in 


‘Maiden meditation, fancy free.’ 


She soon collected her thoughts, and with a dash of 
decision in her tone, answered—‘ Uncle, I do not 
choose to marry.’ ‘That may be all very fine for 
the present, my dear; but were I to die to-morrow, 
to whom should I leave you?—and where would 
you find the means of support? Even now I am 
surrounded by debts and difficulties from which I 
hardly know how to extricate myself. Must I sink 
to the grave with the harrowing thought that I 
leave one who has ever been so cherished and 
guarded, friendless and penniless?’ Moved by this 
earnest and affectionate appeal, Constance ahswer- 
ed, in a more softened tone—‘ Uncle, it is unworthy 
of either of us te discuss the advantages of this 
match, and, what is more, its necessity. Remem- 
ber that | have never as yet spoken to the gentle- 
man in question. To please you, I am willing to 
make his acquaintance, and try whether it be in 
my power to reciprocate his feelings.” The next 
day Mr. Simpson called, and was received. Again 
and again his visits were repeated; but from the 
very first interview, Constance had felt how very 
opposite were the elements of which their minds 
were constituted, and how immeasurably they were 
apart in taste, feeling and education; and in posi- 
tive terms she announced to her uncle that it would 
be impossible fur her to accept him. Her uncle 
was, at first, highly irritated against her ; gradually 
his displeasure assumed another form, was less 
openly evinced, but was evidently the more deeply 
sunk ; and, in time, not only did his spirits sink, but 
his health was visibly failing—for this wish had 
taken such deep root that his very life seemed to 
depend upon its accomplishment. With his matter- 
of-fact views, her conduct could be qualified by no 
other name but that of folly. Poor Constance 
found it difficult to give an answer to his oft-re- 
peated question as to what her objection to him 
could possibly be. There are sympathetic souls 
between whom the intervention of words is unne- 
cessary; but to make her uncle understand the 
feeling of repugnance to Simpson, would have been 
as difficult for her to explain as for him to compre- 
hend. Poor Constance could have borne the im- 
putation of being fastidious and ridiculous, but she 
could not endure the painful sight of the failing 
health and gloomy spirits of her uncle. Every 
feeling of devotion and gratitude towards or.e who 
had so long proved her kind friend and protector, 
seemed awakencd within her, and under the influ- 
ence of these feelings, she determined to sacrifice 
herséif; and this word she used in announcing to 


her uncle her final consent. The old man, in his 
joy at the happy termination of his wishes, laughed 
at the idea of connecting the word sacrifice with 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

‘* Happy—happy Mr. Jacob Simpson. The wed- 
ding preparations were rapidly made. Poor Con- 
stance tried to pass the intervening time in forget- 
fulness of her approaching doom; and when the 
thought would force itself upon her mind, sought 
comfort in the silent determination of opposing all 
interference in her future pursuits and quiet hours. 
Just before her marriage, she desired that a few 
articles of furniture, inseparably connected with 
the recollection of her dear, departed mother, and 
the happy days of early girlhood, might be removed 
to her new home; but Mr. Simpson, with all the 
contempt of a nouveau riche for all that bore the 
marks of time, imagined he would be giving ano- 
ther proof of his attention and gallantry to his fair 
bride, in replacing them by others of a more mo- 
dern stamp. Accordingly, the piano, the painting 
stand, the escritoir and the valuable paintings in 
their time-darkened frames, were by his order 
conveyed as useless lumber to an auction store, 
and each article replaced by another of the most 
fashionable and costly description. What a pity 
that his well-filled purse could not purchase that 
delicate consideration for the feelings of another, 
and that refinement of mind which guide aright 
even when wanting in knowledge of the world's 
conventional forms, or in that other quality so ex- 
pressively called tact. ‘They were married in 
church, and, the ceremony over, proceeded to his 
magnificent mansion. Mr. Simpson had, no doubt, 
expected some gratification to his vanity by a dis- 
play of surprise and admiration on the part of Con- 
stance, when, with pompous gravity, he led her 
through the various superb apartments of which he 
had just constituted her mistress. Poor Constance 
cast but a languid, careless look upon all around; 
but when he introduced her into what he called her 
buddoir, he exclaimed, in a gratulatory tone—‘ You 
will confess that I have replaced the old-fashioned 
things you sent here by others somewhat superior.’ 
Constance’s eye glanced around the apartment, 
and in an instant, perceived what had been done. 
Greatly shocked at this unfeeling removal of all 
those valued and familiar objects, she eagerly asked 
what had become of her escritoir. ‘Do you not 
see the beautiful substitute for it?’ he answered, 
calling her attention to a gilded one, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. ‘I beg, sir, you would tell me 
what has become of mine; you cannot know how 
exceedingly valuable it is to me.’ ‘Indeed, my 
dear, where it is, is more than I can tell; my ser- 
vants have no doubt sold it, with the rest of the 
old-fashioned lumber, for their own account.’ ‘Good 
heavens! it had belonged to my mother! J entreat 
you, instantly, to spare no trouble to have it re- 
claimed, for not all the treasures of your house 
would I take in exchange for it.’ Mr. Simpson, at 
first, looked upon all this as a fine lady caprice, but 
her continued earnestness fi:ially compelled him to 
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take steps for its recovery, and after some difficulty, 
it was reproduced from the dark corners of some 
secondhand store. 

‘* All these details Constance sent me in her let- 
ters after her marriage. I had never been apprised 
of her intentions, or rather persecutions, until the 
final step had been taken and counsel rendered 
useless. Deeply as I regretted that she had formed 
so ill-assorted a marriage, the misfortune being 
now irretrievable, I cherished the hope that she 
would in time become reconciled to much that 
must, at first, annoy and pain her sensitive mind; 
and that his affection and admiration for her, joined 
to his desire to please, might, in time, produce, if 
not corresponding sentiments, at least contentment 
and a cheerful endurance of her fate. But each 
letter more and more dispelled any such anticipa- 
tions. Alas! heart-broken, and weary of a life 
uncheered by the sunshine of congeniality, her 
health soon sank beneath the daily sufferings of a 
disappointed spirit, repressed in all its natural emo- 
tions. What added double poignancy to her men- 
tal anguish, was the reflection of her apparent 
ingratitude for all his affection and well-meant, 
though too often misplaced devotion. Those hours 
of seclusion which she imagined, before her mar- 
riage, might still be hers to devote to intellectual 
occupations and to the cultivation of the arts, were 
constantly intruded upon. Too often was the airy 
thread, spun by fancy and enthusiasm, rudely 


; 


snapped in twain by some ignorant observation or 
common-place remark. If she complained of not 
feeling well, he remained to nurse and watch her; 
if she was well, he remained to enliven her. It 
was a species of slow torture, of which she could 
not complain, but which was gradually consuming 
her life. Her last letters only breathed the hope of 
a speedy release from all her trials. ‘ Her death,’ 
she wrote, ‘would enable him to seek another 
better calculated for him, and with whom he could 
enjoy that kind of domestic sympathy which she 
had been unable to afford him,’ At last there 
came one letier, written in a feeble, tremulous 
hand. In it, the beautiful aspirations of her soaring 
spirit seemed now solely directed to that only per- 
fect and eternal source. She bade me farewell for- 
ever, leaving me, as a dying legacy, what she most 
valued, the cherished relic of her early home—her 
little escritoir. Immediately upon the receipt of 
this letter, (notwithstanding the many difficulties 
which so long a journey presented,) I determined 
having my husband's kind permission and protec- 
tion to go at once to her. But I arrived too late 





‘*One word more. What became of Mr. Simp- 
son ?’’ 

‘*He bowed up his house for a whole month, 
wore a full suit of mourning for two, and at the 
end of six, ostentatiously installed Mrs. Simpson 
the second.”’ 
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THE ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


BY MISS H. 


Tue Rose that yesterday, so fair, 
In opening beauty crowned us, 

To-day may leave us thorns to wear, 
in ruins falling round us: 

Yet, let us take the Rose of morn, 
Before its beauties languish ; 

But not so close a lingering thorn 
Can make its memory anguish. 


The eye that beams—our joy to day— 
May sleep in death to-morrow ; 

Or, worse! be coldly turned away, 
And ours be dim with sorrow : 

Still may we answer smile for smile, 
Bat, ah! forgetting never 

That truth on earth abides with gv*‘'e,— 
And dearest ties must sever. 


The voice whose music, sweet and clear, 
Our soul is deeply drinking, 

Perchance may prove a syren’s lure, 
Till, wrecked, our bark is sinking: 

Yet, while our course straight on we steer, 
We'll list the honeyed number, 

And take the song our voyage to cheer 
Nor e’er be lulled to slumber. 





F. GOULD. 


Thus, while the bitter and the sweet 
Our cup of life is filling— 

If summer sun, and winter sleet, 
By turns are warm and chilling,— 

While transient things of time and earth 
Can soothe, adorn, betray us, 

Oh! let us grant them all their worth, 
But not the power to slay us! 


Yet, what was pure of love below, 
The change of time defying, 
A flower of heaven, shail spring and grow, 
With bloom unstained, undying 
And we who here the tender germ 
In faithful hearts may cherish, 
Shall find above ‘tis rooted firm, 
Where bud nor leaf can perish. 


And this our Thornless Rose will be, 
That yesterday was pining, 

A feeble shoot we scarce could see, 
Where serpent weeds were twining 

Transplanted on the Holy Mount, 
Where forms no cloud of sorrow, 

Beside the stream from life’s clear fount, 
*T'will droop in no sad morrow. 























THE WANDERER’S SONG OF HOPE. 


WORDS ADAPTED TO A GERMAN AIR: 
EXPRESSLY FOR GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK, 
BY JOHN T. 8. SULLIVAN. 


MUSIC BY W. ASTHOFF. 


MopdERATO CON AFFETTO. Ce 
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Come, soothe my bosom glowing, Ye, zephyrs, softly blowing, 
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Ye, zephyrs, once delighted, Her soul, now calmly sleeping, 
Before my hopes were blighted, Has left me lonesome weeping,— 
In childhood’s golden day! ; The morning soon will break 
The thoughts of bliss remaining, ; 
From sorrow still restraining, } Come, soothe my bosom.glowing, 
Can never pass away ! , Ye, zephyrs, soltly blowing, 
So fresh from mountain side! 
Ye, zephyrs, once refresh’d me, The clouds above me sever, 
When passion’s fears oppress’ me, Lost is my gloom forever 
The lov'd one could awake ! ; And bright the flowing tide! 
OOD TO 
REVELATIONS OF THE NIGHT. 
Yes, thou art beautiful, thou blushing West, Till scenes celestial open’d to my view 
With royal vestments dipt in Heaven’s own dyes; Fair, sunny glades, and amaranthine flowers, 
While o’er thy changeful hues, in quiet rest, Shedding perpetual fragrance ; peaceful bowers ; 
Sparkles the brightest diamond of the skies Trees with rich fruits, and living verdure bright, 
That peeriess evening gem, divinely bright, And sparkling fountains gushing into light. 
Which holds her empire *twixt the day and night. Such scenes have met my eyes, while on my ears 
Sweet music fell—not that of rolling spheres— 
Vet grieve I not when all thy glories fade, But such as swells when saints and angels sing, 
And night invests the earth in deeper shade ; And Heaven’s high arches with their pawans ring 
For then the moon pursues her course on high, Blest sights and sounds, to grosser senses seal’d, 
Ané stars of various light bestud the sky, But to th’ immortal spirit clear reveal’d 
Revealing scenes unmarr’d by sin’s dark powers, 
That smile as erst they smiled on Eden’s bowers, In such an hour, could it but brrst its clay, 
When peace, and love, and joy, led forth the halcyon How would th’ enraptur’d spirit soar away,— 
hours! And leaving far behind all gins and fears, 
All clouds and tempests, pains, and groans, and tears, 
Ah! I have raised my eyes in the still night, Strike its celestial lyre ‘mid saints above, 
And far beyond those worlds of twinkling light With all a Seraph’s fire, and more than Seraph’s love ! 
Have look’d and look’d into the deep, deep blue, . Golden Forest 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“Tne bleak wind whistles: snow showers far and near 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 

Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound!” 


A Happy New Year to all our friends—and may the 
readers of the Lady’s Book find in its pages, during the 
coming year, what the Eastern Sage promised to those 


who would read attentively his manuscripts—health and, 


beauty, wealth and wisdom! 

If it were only as easy to do as to teach what is good 
to be done, how soon might every body become pertect 4 
How many good resolutions are made to-day, only to be 
broken; and yet we do not believe such aspirations are 
ever entirely lost. There is progress in human improve- 
ment, aud earnest wishes and warm hopes are the pinions 
of thought when it would soar above mere material enjoy- 
ments and find its best happiness in the faith that “ what- 
soever things are good and lovely and pure,” will, at no 
great distance of time, become fashionable and habitual 
nthe world. Then “good society” will be worthy of its 
distinguished title, and elegant manners become the true 
index of generous feelings and a cultivated mind. We 
shail do what we can throughout the year to make our 
readers wish for such a blessed consummation. 

W hat new directions shal] we give about preserving the 
health? We have often cautioned each fair reader of ours 
against walking out in thin-soled shoes, and warned her to 
“wrap her cloak around,” and be careful how she exposes 


} 


herself to take those “ slight colds,” which are the parasit 





} 
see 


s of death, sown by the winds and fastened often on 
the best and loveliest of those human plants which we 
hoped would adorn and bless society 

One essential requisite to health is cheerfulness of spirit, 
which we consider a moral virtue and easy of attainment 
by any one who will in truth and sincerity strive to culti- 
vate it. Resolve, then, on this first day of the year, that 
you will be cheerful through al! the changes which its 
course may bring. Remember there is a “silver lining” 
to the darkest cloud—a way cut of every difficulty—that, 
as flowers spring up on the verge of Alpine snows, so we 
may always find, if we wish, some charm, some blessing 
in the near neighbourhood of those sorrows and misfor- 
tunes which seem to make life a “‘ winter of discontent.” 
And this cheerfulness is the divine “ hamony ” which pre- 
serves, in a great measure, the moral health of the soul, 
preventing the necessity for those exciting amusements 
or indulgences which wear out the physical constitution 
and make the morbidly sad and discontented, who often 
resort to such devices, old before their time. 

Be habitually cheerful, then, which you cannot be unless 
you live a good life and perform conscientiously you 
duties—and you will scarcely require even a Homeopa- 
thie pill to keep you in good health,—and this is aiso es- 
sential if you wish to become beautiful 

Probably few of our readers would fully subscribe to 
the opinion of Solomon, that “beauty is vain.” yet every 


cultivated and refined person fee!s that neither sym netry 





of form, harmony of features, nor tincture of the 


skin” constitutes the beautiful. But on this subject we 


prefer to quote the opinion of a man, rather than give our 
own. Leigh Hunt, in an admirable article on Female 





-auty, thus suns up the matter :— 

“Tt is an old remark that the most beautiful women are 
It may be added, I fear, that 
They are 
apt to rely too much on their beauty, or give themselves 


not the most fascinating. 
they are seldom so. The reason is obvious 
too many airs. Mere beauty ever was, and ever will be, 
a secondary thing, except with fools. The most fasci- 
nating women, generally speaking, are those that possess 
the finest powers of entertaining the mind. In a particu- 
lar and attaching sense, they are those who can partake 





id the pains of their friends in the liveliest 
Beauty is little without this. 
“ To sum up the whole, the charms that are really in- 


the pleasures 
and most devoted manner. 


dispensable to being beloved may be possessed by every 
one who is not personally, or mentally, or morally de- 
formed. Let us enumerate them 

‘Firstly, an eye, which, whether black, blue or gray, 
has the spirit of kindnessin its expression. 

“ Secondly, a mouth that is able to say a good deal, and 
Its teeth, kept as clean as possible, must 
be an argument of neatness in general; it must also be 


all sincerely. 


very good-natured to servants, and friends that come in 
unexpectedly to dinner. 

“ Thirdly, a figure which shall preserve itself, not by 
neglecting any of its duties, but by good taste, exercise 
and the dislike of gross living.” 

Fourthly, (but this is ourown corollary.) the art of being 
happy at home, and making that home the abode of peace. 
(Where can peace dwell if it be not sustained by piety?) 


These qualities will sway the souls of men, when the 
shallower perfections of beauty and the mere accomplish- 
meuts which eduction bestows would cease to charm. 
A good heart is, afier all, the best beautifier 

Next to beauty, in the scale of advantages which the 





Sage prom-sed and we shall strive to confer on our read- 
ers, is wealth. But do not hope that we shall lend you 
the lamp of Aladdin or the cap of Fortunatus, or even 
hint where a gold mine may be found. Money can be 
gained by any one who will devote himself to the pursuit; 
but real wealth implies more than this—it is the possession 
ofmeans for secur:ng one’s own comfort and contributing 
It needs not great riches to do 


and those only who 


to the comfort of others 
this, but to understand its right use; 
do know this we call the wealthy 

Is it not passing strange, that when so few of the real 
enjoymentsof life can be purchased with money, it should 
be such an universal object of desire? Neither health, 
beauty, intellect, knowledge, virtue, affection nor peace 
of mind, can be bought with money; and those who toil 
and strive for wealth with the expectation that it will 
bring happiness to themselves in any other way than by 
using it as the means of doing good and making others 
happy, will find their hopes vain. When sought by un- 
ust methods or from selfish motives, it never has proved 
a blessing, it never will prove a blessing. The wealth, 
therefore. which we wish to see our friends possess, is the 


power of doing good and the heart to do it 


And wisdom—what is itto be wise’? On this day, to 
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be innocently happy and look forward with grateful an- 


ticipations to the blessings which the year may have in 


store for us, is true wisdom. 


But the dark side of the pict 
Never look for the dark sic Then misfortunes or 





EDITORS?’ 


Messrs. Ilarpers are publishing Bishop Thirlwall’s “ His- 
tory of Greece,” in eight numbers, at twenty-five cents each. 
This is the best History of Greece extant, and to import 
the English edition costs sixteen dollars. Bishop Thir.- 
wall’s views are liberal, directly the reverse of Mitford's, 
who is strongly censured by Macaulay for carrying his 
utira Tory doctrines into the politics of ancient Greece, 
and distorting facts to suit them. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published ~ he Public and 
Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, with Selections from 
his Correspondence,” by Horace Twiss, one of Her Majes- 
ty’s Council. This work extends through tvo large octavo 
volumes, und is one of the most comp)<te, as it certainly 
ig one of the most entertaining biographies which has ap- 
peared since Boswell’s Life of Johnson. The eminence 
of Lord Eldon’s position, and the active part which he 
took in the politics of England during the most stirring 
period of his country’s history, give great value and 
interest to this work. The anecdotic and conversational 
portion is as lively and piquant as the epistolary portion 
is interesting and characteristic of the several writers— 
and these writers, it should be remembered, were the 
leaders of English policy during the last half century. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have published the “Com- 
plete Works of Mrs. Hemans. Reprinted entire from the last 
English edition. Edited by her Sister,” in two elegant 
crown octavo volumes, with stee! plate illustrations. The 
admirers of this accomplished poet can now possess 
themselves of her complete works at a very moderate 
price. No wonder that Mrs. Hemans is such a favourite 
with lady readers. 
through every page of her melodious verse; and her re- 


Her noble and feeling soul shines 


verence for all that is generous and heroic in character 
gives to her poetic legends the charm of moral dignity, 
mingled with all the fascinations of romance. 

Messrs. Ferritt & Co., of Publishers’ Hall, have received 


from the Harpers a supply of their cheap edition of 


“Thirlwall’s History of Greece,” “ Harper's Pictorial Family 
Bible,” “ Neal’s History of the Puritans,’ “Macculloch’s Ga- 
zetteer,” and “Tales from the German.” 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued No. 13 of their 
elegant “Pictorial Bible,” and the last number of “ Neal's 
History of the Puritans,” with a complete alphabetical 
index, which greatly enhances the value of the work to 
the historical student. 

Messrs. G. B. Zeiber & Co. have published an original 
novel by a gentlemen of Alabama, entitled “Onslow; or, 
the Protégé of an Enthusiast,” an Historical Traditionary 
Tale of the South. 
its class—220 double-column pages Svo. for 
We shall read it and pronounce hereafter on its merits. 


It is certainly the cheapest book of 


314 cent 
3l} cents. 


BOOK 


BOOK TABLE. 


sorrows come, bow in submission to the trial of your faith 
and patience; and remember that every change is or- 
dained in mercy, and, if rightly improved, will bring hap- 


piness. 





TABLE. 


If it should equal some other novels we have had from 
that quarter, it will have an extensive sale. The same 
house have sent us “ Simm’s Castle Dismal ; or, the Bache- 
lor’s Christmas,” a publication from the New York house 
of Burgess & Stringer. 

Mr. C. Sheppard, of New York, has published “ Vanden- 
hoff’s Elocution,” a strictly practical treatise, with pieces 
marked with inflections, and a system of directions for 
pronunciation, emphasis, &e. 

We have received the specimen number of “ Smith's 
Weekly Volume for Town and Country,” conducted by the 
editor of Waldie’s Library. Its design is to furnish books 
in a quarto-newspaper form, to be transmitted by mail. 

We learn that the editorship of the New World has 
again passed into the hands of Park Benjamin, Esq. The 
additions and improvements to be effected under his au- 
spices will undoubtedly give increased popularity to this 
interesting hebdomadal. 


—~>— 
OUR NEW STYLE OF FASHIONS. 


Our readers wiil notice our new and greatly improved 
style of fashion plates. Three tints, printed at once, pre- 
sent a novelty in the execution of this species of embel- 
lishment, and the manner in which the tints are laid on, 
gives softness and grace to the whole design. In draperies 
this effect is remarkable, the texture of the soft, flexible 
fabrics worn at this season, being most happily imitated 
in these figures. The ordinary steel fashion plates, on 
the contrary, are apt to be stiff, awkward and angular, 
giving a metallic hardness to the folds of drapery. We 
are ambitious to haveeour fashion plates as beautiful in 
execution as they always are correct and reliable in 


design. 


OUR DESSERT. 


By the aid of our accomplished friend Croome, we are 
enabled to treat our friends to a dessert of fruit, served up 
in a cut-glass fruit-basket, in a style suitable to the sea- 
son. The grapes are from Smyrna. We regret that the 
lateness of the season rendered it impossible to have a 
sufficient supply of the black Hamburg grapes to serve 
out to over thirty thousand friends. However, we have 
made up the deficiency in the ripeness of those apples, 
pears and peaches. It gives us great pleasure to present 
so rich a dessert, and in doing it, we hail our friends, far 
and near, with the old-fashioned but heartfelt wish of a 
Merry Curtstmas aNp A Harpy New YEar. 
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